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WRITERS DEMAND CODE RECOGNITION 


NERGETIC action toward securing recognition 
= for authors has been taken during the past 

month, following the editorial in our September 
issue calling attention to the lack of any provision 
pertaining to writers in the proposed code of the 
publishing industry under the N. R. A. 

Harry Adler, member of THE AUTHOR & JoUR- 
NALIST staff and president of The Colorado Author's 
League, wrote in his latter capacity to General Hugh 
S. Johnson, Administrator, N. R. A., calling atten- 
tion to the lack of provisions relating to authors in 
the proposed periodical publishers’ code. The Ameri- 
can Fiction Guild, alert as ever to its responsibilities, 
turned the matter over to a committee with instruc- 
tions to act, and act quickly. The committee consists 
of Fred Painton, Ed Bodin, Wallace Bamber and 
Frank Tinsley, working in co-operation with Arthur J. 
Burks, president of the Guild. 

A tentative code, covering the provisions desired by 
writers, was drafted, and arrangements are being made 
to have it properly presented before the Recovery 
administration in Washington. It is understood that 
several magazine publishers have endorsed the tenta- 
tive code, which it is hoped may be introduced into 
the general code governing the periodical publishing 
industry. 

The proposed code covers both literary and art 
work. Its main provisions are the following: 

1. Minimum payment of 1 cent a word on stories. 
Minimum payment for art work, as follows: Cover de- 
signs in colors, $100. Headings in black and white, $5. 
Spot illustrations, $5. Full-page black and white illus- 
trations, $10; double-page spread, $20. 

2. Author to sell First North American serial rights 
only, all other rights remaining his property. Artists to 
sell First Reproduction Rights only. Original cover de- 
sign to be artist’s property. 

3. Payment for all editorial and art material to be on 
acceptance. 

4. Decision on all editorial and art material to be 
made within 30 days after submission. 
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5. No name other than author’s name or pseudonym 
to be used by publisher, except with his express written 
permission. 

6. Publishers, authors, and illustrators to accept a 
standard form of sales contract. 


_ These provisions at least afford a basis of negotia- 
tion. If a criticism may be made, it is that the pro- 
posal does not take into consideration types of writing 
other than general fiction, but it no doubt will be am- 
plified before reaching the stage of final consideration. 
_ That the views of writers all over the country are 
in harmony on this subject is indicated by the fact that 
the foregoing points in the American Fiction Guild 
proposal are substantially the same as those submitted 
in Mr. Adler’s letter to General Johnson; his letter in 
part read: 

“It would be impossible, obviously, to regulate the 
hours of work of writers. Also, standard rates of pay- 
ment for such peculiarly individual products as fiction 
and articles would be difficult to establish, although a 
MINIMUM word rate might well be set. 

“Certainly a publishers’ code should include provisions 
prohibiting the unreasonable and inordinate holding of 
submitted material. . . . The pernicious practice of ‘pay- 
ing on publication’—with ‘publication’ being a vague 
date far, far in the future, is another one that fair 
practice should frown upon. 

“A practice against which the general public, as well 
as the writer, needs protection, is that of issuing a mag- 
azine consisting, either in whole or in part, of reprint 
material, with no statement advising the purchaser of 
this fact.... 

“It is only fair to state that many publishing houses 
are innocent of the objectionable practices mentioned, 
and I am certain that they would willingly agree to the 
incorporation in their code of provisions prohibiting 
them.” 

The Recovery Administration, in acknowledging 
Mr. Adler's letter, gave assurance that it would receive 
full consideration, and would be accorded the status 
of a formal demand for modification of the periodical 
publishers’ code, when the latter comes up for hearing. 

John T. Bartlett, co-publisher of THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST and secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Writers, has been active on behalf 
of the latter organization, members of which have 
continuous business relations with hundreds of trade, 
technical and class magazines. These publications are 
working to have a special code, in which the business 
writers will strive to be recognized. 

Other groups and organizations also are at work on 
the matter and it is to be hoped that they will all get 
together and co-ordinate their efforts, so that writers 
will present a unified front when the code comes up 
for hearing. This matter of adequate code representa- 
tion is of utmost importance to the writers of the 
country. They are entitled to the protection of the 
Recovery Act, and undoubtedly can obtain it by prop- 
erly presenting their reasonable claims at Washington. 
It is suggested that individual writers add their in- 
fluence to the work of the American Fiction Guild 
committee by writing to the Recovery Administration 
directly, or perhaps better, to the American Fiction 
Guild, 178 Fifth Ave., New York, in support of the 
proposed code provisions. 


A fact not generally known is that Max Brand, 
probably the most prolific of all pulp-paper writers, 
is the pseudonym of Frederick Faust, and that the 
author is a distinguished poet under his own name. 
He lives in Florence, Italy. An interesting contrast 
is found between the style of his Western thrillers 
and of his poems, a typical example of which is 
“Only the Young Fear Death,” in the October 
Harper's. 

Friends of Faust relate almost unbelievable stories 
of his facility at turning out pulp fiction. It is not 
unusual for him to write a 30,000-word novelette, 
the pages letter-perfect and ready for the printers, 
between dark and daylight. 
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MAKING THE INCREDIBLE 


CREDIBLE 


. . . By LLOYD ERIC REEVE 


“Thank you for 
letting us see the 
enclosed manu- 
script. The idea is 
good, but somehow 
we aren’t con- 
vinced. Sorry.” 

The most ele- 
mental cause of in- 
credibility results 
from distorted fact. 
There is something 
authentic and final 
4 about the print- 
~ ed page. Once I 

heard a man make a 

lengthy statement, 
at the conclusion of which another said, “I 
don’t believe that.” The first man retorted: 
“Well, it’s true. I read it in a book.” 

Writers should never abuse this naive faith 
given them by their readers. Don’t have a 
character cross a bridged stream, and later, at 
the same point on the river bank, force your 
hero to swim the raging torrent. Don’t have 
a character facing east and shortly admire the 
setting sun. Don’t—as I once did!—speak of 
a meadow of orchids. And don’t have a senti- 
mental mother recalling what a cute baby her 
twenty-year-old daughter was thirty years ago. 

Carelessness usually accounts for such mis- 
takes, but on occasion the problem is psycho- 
logical. I once criticized the manuscript of a 
friend in which a mob, seething before a jail, 
was resolved to lynch a certain prisoner. The 
prisoner slipped out of the door and, squarely 
in front of the mob, made his undetected es- 
cape. “Why, look here,” I exclaimed. “You 
have your prisoner escaping right in front of 
the mob. No one will believe that. Have him 
climb out of a window at the back of the jail.” 

My friend looked surprised. “Why,” he said, 
“there isn’t any window at the back of the 
jail.” 

An imaginative conception had become so 
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real to this writer that he was subconsciously 
unable to change it. 

Similarly, in another manuscript, an author 
presented two pages of involved, hopelessly 
incredible explanation as to why his hero, vio- 
lently suffering from thirst, should deliberately 
pass up a desert waterhole. I asked the writer, 
as his plot was dependent upon his hero’s thirst, 
why on earth he included the waterhole. He 
looked first bewildered, and then foolish. He 
had suddenly recalled that when plotting his 
story he had drawn a map to aid in his visuali- 
zation, and at that time, for local color, had 
penciled in the waterhole. And, like an old man 
of the sea, it had been riding him ever since. 

Originating in plot sources, such irrelevant 
detail will often confuse a writer, complicate 
his execution, and make his completed story in- 
credible. 

Then there is the author who too obviously 
tries'to be credible. He has one character shoot 
another in a dark house. Instead of letting the 
dramatic action sweep his readers through the 
scene, he pauses to explain that while it is ordi- 
narily incredible that one man could see to 
shoot another in a dark house, there is in this 
case a full moon outside which, flooding 
through a window in the next room, is reflected 
by a bureau mirror so as to outline the victim 
in this room. Such synthetic explanation only 
calls attention to incredibility; its author has 
so loudly shouted his innocence that everyone 
believes him guilty. 

The “‘really-happened” story, paradoxically, 
is generally highly incredible. A young writer 
often feels that he must remain sincere to the 
factual, instead of the spiritual, nature of an 
actual happening, character or place, conceiving 
himself only as the recorder, and not as the in- 
terpreter. But to produce pure gold you must 
not only dig the ore, but also refine it; and so 
a true incident must be refined, by means of 
plotting, to create a convincing story. 

To illustrate, I was recently shown a story in 
which the heroine, for no logical reason at all, 
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spent a night in a supposedly haunted house. 
The author dragged in the conventioned 
“haunt” by its ectoplasmic heels and, after 
our heroine had fainted—they always do!— 
obligingly turned the ghost into the inevitably 
handsome man, and, of course, it was love at 
first sight. 

The plot was trite, obvious, incredible. But 
the atmosphere of the haunted house, an actual 
place which had first suggested the story, was 
admirably depicted, and wishing to save that, 
we re-plotted the story. 

We made Sally into a wistful girl, given to 
amusing fantasy. But training and environ- 
ment had so ridiculed her natural character that 
she defensively let herself into an engagement 
with a noisy extrovert, blood brother to George 
F. Babbitt. George was self-conscious and em- 
barrassed over Sally’s romanticism and, still 
loyal to her ghosts, piqued by his ordering her 
not to, she went at night to the haunted house 
as a sort of last fling before a mundane mar- 
riage. We now change the spiritual tenants of 
the ancient house, giving it two lovers, parted 
in life and returning in death to seek each other. 
Once more the ghost appears, but this time 
more logically, a young man of the same tem- 
perament as Sally, who has come to the legend- 
ary house for the same purpose, a rebellious es- 
cape from too prosaic reality. 

Interest was first stimulated by the heroine’s 
situation, an unhappy engagement. Hero and 
heroine were then drawn together by identical 
longings, and were each susceptible to the same 
influence, in this case the atmosphere of a 
haunted house. In each other they found proof 
of their suppressed beliefs, namely that life is 
romantic, which led them to tke conclusion 
that life is exactly as life is lived. Together 
they could find fulfillment, but separated each 
would be thwarted. Not instantly, but eventu- 
ally, they joined hands to venture forth into 
a world that, through their particular eyes, 
would always be satisfyingly romantic. And 
their love was no longer incredible; rather it 
was inevitable. 

A comparison of the two synopses, as re- 
lated above, will illustrate how plotting, by the 
insertion, coalescing and symbolizing of situa- 
tion, character, theme and atmosphere, made 
an incredible plot credible. 

I once conceived a story in which a flock of 
sheep were to be used in breaking trail through 
deep snow. This has actually been done—but 
alas, ‘‘true” story again!—it sounds incredible. 
However, when it became necessary for a trail 
to be broken, I had my hero first helplessly 
pondering, and then suddenly recalling that 
sheep were often so used in Montana and Can- 
ada. The principle here involved was first 
stated by Hawthorne—in the beginning tell me 
that there are ghosts, and I will believe in 
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ghosts. By having the sheep idea suggested to 
the hero from a supposedly actual occurrence, 
naming geographical places, the incident was 
made to sound authentic. 

In this same incident was also applied the 
theory that people will most readily believe the 
thing they want to believe. That is, the sheep 
were used to break trail in effecting the rescue 
of characters toward whom the readers had 
already been made deeply sympathetic. A great 
deal can be accomplished by this emotional at- 
tack. If a character must do something novel 
or startling, an emotional reason for his act will 
often make it convincing. A hard-bitten peace 
officer frees a captured criminal. He does so 
impulsively because the criminal has instinc- 
tively saved the life of a child. But the officer’s 
unexpécted act will be more convincing if an 
only child of his own, his one sentimental mem- 
ory, had been accidentally killed in infancy. 


The disassociation of words from ideas, as a 
means to convincing writing, has been vividly 
illustrated to me by a veteran novelist. After 
criticizing my manuscript as lacking in clarity, 
he said: 

“Now, here’s your trouble. Imagine a sheet 
of cardboard held before a lamp so as to project 
its shadow against the wall. When you fool 
with words you’re trying to take hold of that 
intangible shadow on the wall. But the only 
real way you can move the shadow is by shift- 
ing the sheet of cardboard. The shadow is 
words—the cardboard is your idea.” 

Ideas are substance, words the vehicle. 
Vague, incredible writing is too often the re- 
sult of idea confusion. When a story refuses 
to come to life, lay it aside and think. The 
novelist mentioned above once said: “Oh, the 
writing’s just mechanical. I do all my real 
work with my feet cocked up on my desk and 
my eyes shut.” 

He further illustrated the habit of looking 
behind words for their true connotations when 
editing another of my manuscripts. A sen- 
tence said, ““The bandits rode east.” 

My critic struck out “east,” saying, “No, 
they rode west.” 

I objected. ‘“‘My story,” I explained, “‘is set 
in an actual locality. To arrive at their in- 
tended destination they must go east.” 

He glared at me, and exploded: ‘To hell 
with geography! Bandits always go west.” 

And actually they do. In fictionized Amer- 
ica the word “east” connotates civilization and 
people, the word ‘“‘west” violence and wilder- 
ness. 

Similarly, in a story of ancient Rome, it is 
disastrous to say, “He leaped as from an elec- 
tric shock,” for electricity is not part of the 
illusion of ancient Rome. 

In a manuscript recently criticized I find 
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this sentence: “You can’t walk buoyantly 
when the piece of cardboard in the bottom of 
your shoe has worn through, and a little bit of 
your bare foot touches the fog-slimy pavement 
every step you take.” From this description, 
by the omission of the word “stocking” and 
inclusion of “bare foot,” we get a false and 
somewhat ridiculous image, namely that the 
girl described is not wearing stockings. What 
the writer actually meant was that not only 
the piece of cardboard and the shoe of the 
heroine, but also her stocking was worn 
through. 

In another story wherein a character was 
described as “gaunt and haggard” (connotating 
age to me) I was completely bewildered to find 
him later mentioned as a “lean handsome 
youth.” 

Such distinctions as these may seem trivial, 
but in one sense a story is no more than the 
sum of its words, and a surprisingly few in- 
accurately expressed ideas or poorly chosen 
words, are sufficient to destroy an illusion, con- 
fuse the reader, and consequently flavor an en- 
tire manuscript with incredibility. 

Melodrama is always incredible. It results 
not so much from situation as from treatment. 
Identical plots—Cinderella, like the poor, is 
always with us!—may be found in both rough 
and smooth-paper magazines. The only real 
difference is in the telling. 

Understatement is a most effective antidote 
for melodrama. When subject matter is in- 
tensely dramatic, further effusion of expres- 
sion is unconvincing; but a stark report, by its 
very contrast, is bitter and real. 
wagon train, pitifully defended by a few dozen 
men, is besieged by a horde of Sioux. Within 
the circle of wagons are the dead and dying. 
The air vibrates to screams and shouts and 


rifle-fire. Then comes this sentence, “Mrs. Mur- - 


dock sat orf the ground and nursed her baby.” 
Such a statement of simple fact is more im- 
pressive than the most impassioned eulogy on 
the courage of pioneer women. 

Ernest Hemingway has been criticized as 
scorning to use the more colorful verbs of say- 
ing. With Hemingway it is always “he said” 
and “she said,” and never barked,” 
“growled,” “snapped,” or “thundered.” His 
critic calls such contempt for the obvious tools 
a somewhat supercilious affectation. I doubt it. 
Hemingway’s subject matter is so often poten- 
tially melodramic that it is just such restraint, 
an intrinsic part of his style, which makes it 
so starkly convincing. 

Cynicism, humor and sophistication, like 
understatement, are other common alkalis for 
the acidosis of too lavish emotion. Read prac- 
tically any story in a wood-pulp’ love magazine, 
and compare it with one in College Humor. 
The chief difference will reside in treatment. 
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Our first hero will intone: “Your eyes are like 
sapphires! You are my angel of love! Together 
our home will be Heaven!” But the second 
hero yawns: “Hey, kid, let’s run up to Joe’s 
and have a drink. Then we'll get married. I 
need somebody to darn my socks.” 

Psychology is an important adjunct to con- 
vincing writing; it is the blue-print by which 
you build character. Having occasion to inter- 
pret a coward sympathetically, I related how 
an hysterical mother had terrified him as a 
child with her endless weeping and the frenzied 
recitation of morbid fears. 


Another time it was necessary to introduce _ 


love at first sight in a fashion seemingly in- 
credible. A psychological solution, quite be- 
yond the need of credibility, enriched the en- 
tire story. The hero possessed two rather hu- 
morously depicted traits, an obsession for ham 
and eggs, and the imaginary image of .a yellow- 
haired girl. When he finally met the yellow- 
haired girl, she served him with ham and eggs, 
and it was love at first sight. But it was only 
now, as a result of his two obsessions collid- 
ing, that he suddenly recalled his first journey 
to town as a child. To climax that marvelous 
trip his father had taken him to a glittering 
restaurant, where he had been served ham and 
eggs—by a yellow-haired waitress. 
y e more completely a story is dramatized, 
. the deeper the immersion of its readers; and 
« to dramatize an emotion is generally more con- 
vincing than to state one. Rather than “She 
was nervous,” say “She picked her handkerchief 
‘to shreds.” Don’t say, “She hated her husband 
and wanted to kill him,” but rather, something 
on this order: “Sitting at her desk, toying 
with a paper knife, she stared for a long time 
at her husband’s photograph. Suddenly she 
leaned forwagi and plunged the wate through 
his pictured face.” 
©@ 

Instances of incredibility, their possible rem- 
edies, are countless. There are as many ways 
of convincing writing as there are stories writ- 
ten; and specific examples serve only to indi- 
cate a problem, a general method of solution. 
But in the final analysis, a story is no stronger 
than its weakest words; and its credibility, or 
incredibility, is simply a cumulative effect. So 
long as this convincing effect is established, 
any means are permissible. As so vividly illus- 
trated in the work of Sinclair Lewis, a writer 
must choose, suppress, expand, color, or even 
distort material, so that he may in the end 
establish his true and sihcere effect. 

Selectivity, plus interpretation, equals inevi- 
tability. 

To practice that formula we must develop 
a sound instinct for what is, or is not, credi- 


ble. 
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IF YOU WOULD SELL ARTICLES 


. . . By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Austin C. Lescarboura 


HE most successful article writers spend 

four fifths of their time digging up facts, 

and one fifth writing the copy. I have 
known of writers spending months in search 
of facts for a single feature article—but that 
article brought a small fortune, because it was 
of overwhelming interest, packed full of meaty 
information. 

After the facts are secured, they must be 
properly interpreted. Start with a clever, at- 
tention-getting opening, punctuate the story 
here and there with an episode or example, sea- 
son properly with human interest, and the arti- 
cle is certain to get favorable consideration, 
provided it is submitted to a magazine inter- 
ested in the particular subject dealt with. 

Successful free-lance contributing is a mat- 
ter of selling. I believe that the most success- 
ful contributors whose names are not as yet 
household words are simply go-getter salesmen 
with a reasonable amount of ability and satis- 
factory raw material to work with. As with 
other types of marketing, the successful con- 
tributor studies magazines, learns their edi- 
torial scope, masters their style. 

If within calling distance of editorial offices, 
he visits the editors and, in a business-like, 
pleasant manner, discusses possible contribu- 
tions with them. He calls at the editor’s con- 
venience. He discusses as briefly as possible the 
subjects he has in mind, jots down the desires 
and suggestions of the editor, and is off again 
long before his call becomes tiresome. 

As an editor, I liked that type of contribu- 


Mr. Lescarboura is former editor of Prog- 
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ber of the National Association of Business 
Writers, and author of innumerable articles 
in technical publications, 


tor. We had quite a few of them. They always 
queried me in advance regarding <n article. 
They indicated the nature of the subject, the 
angle of attack which they thought best, what 
illustrative material was available, and how 
many words seemed necessary really to tell the 
story properly without padding. 

Some contributors wrote instead of coming 
in, due to distance. They prepared a synopsis 
of the subject, and we of the editorial staff 
ordered just what we wanted, stating length, 
angles, illustrative material and time of de- 
livery, with as much ease and efficiency as 
though ordering a half dozen sport shirts from 
a mail-order concern. 

On the other hand, there were hundreds 
and even thousands of contributors who flooded 
our offices with contributions of all kinds, 
many of them entirely out of our field, as a 
single glance at our magazine would have 
disclosed. 

Too little attention is usually paid to the 
illustrations. Many writers seem to feel that 
the editor can illustrate anything and every- 
thing which they submit. As a matter of 
fact, the editor hates to fit nondescript photo- 
graphs to an article. This means going to pho- 
tographic news agencies, libraries, manufactur- 
ing concerns, and even elsewhere in search of 
suitable pictures. As often as not this brings 
plenty of grief, for the photographs may not 
go with the copy, the purveyors of the photo- 
graphs may insist on seeing the article, and 
making changes, and so on, 


The successful contributor of factual stories 
should supply illustrations, and these must fit 
the story. They should be just as positively 
fitted as a mortise and tenon joint. The photo- 
graphs and drawings should be of the highest 
type, for in making engravings much detail is 
lost, so that we continue to subtract rather 
than to add to the original material. The most 
desirable photographs are those properly posed 
and technically perfect. Contrasty prints— 
with white highlights and black shadows, yet 
without chalkiness or misplaced black to kill 
desired detail, are the best, as they show up on 
the printed page with real zest. 

Writers should give the editor sufficient time 
in which to pass on a contribution. Frequently 
the editor is not sure of the subject, and lays 
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aside the manuscript for further attention. 
Again, he -may accept the article but hesitate 
in the selection of photographs or drawings, 
not knowing at the moment just how many 
pages can be given to the subject. Rather than 
buy too many or too few, he holds up the de- 
cision on the entire contribution for a few 
days, perhaps a week or two. And I know 
from my own experience that if a contributor 
is too insistent, the contribution usually goes 
back, since that is the easiest way to decide 
safely in a great hurry. 
a 

Lastly, the editor’s position with respect to 
the purse strings of the publication should be 
realized and appreciated. Remember, the edi- 


CLIPTOMANIA 


. . By O. ALBION 


Editor, Hosty-Toity Magazine 
Dear Sir: 

When you returned my story, I was surprised to 
discover that your department has become affiliated 
with the rapidly growing Manuscript Decorators’ 
Brotherhood, whose union label is a shiny, new wire 
clip with which your touchingly sympathetic and en- 
couraging rejection slip was securely clamped to the 
clean, fresh, perfectly typed sheets of manuscript, leav- 
ing marks that make the MS look as if it had traveled 
all over the map, and had been turned down fifteen or 
twenty times. Of course, I got your idea. You wanted 
to make sure that I understood that you had not 
bought my story, and that I was free to submit it to 
other editors, palpitatingly waiting for first shots at 
my literary masterpieces. 

But, Mister Editor, a/] us writers ain’t so damn 
dumb that we can’t find a rejection slip that is packed 
loose with the manuscript; in fact, some of us, when 
we have received back MSS without even a clip or 
printed slip, have gone ahead and sold them to other 
magazines. 

To get back to them here, now, clips. Everybody 
(even us writers) knows how tough it has been for 
the iron and steel industry operating fourteen per cent 
of capacity, with the resultant lamentable unemploy- 
ment and destitution, and it was certainly laudable, 
benevolent and patriotic of the publishers of Hoity- 
Toity Magazine to stimulate the steel business by pur- 
chasing a ton of wire clips for its editorial depart- 
ment. But every benevolent and patriotic movement 
should stand on its own feet. Perhaps us writers 
should be convulsed with glee at being bludgeoned by 
the MDB into rewriting a MS every time it comes 
back and thus save an army of paper mill workers 
from starvation, but the MDB should remember that 
we had our postage expense hiked fifty per cent, the 
magazines ain’t buying so many stories, and they are 
paying much lower rates now. Besides, us writers 
are contributing to local community chests, and many 
have had to quit writing altogether, because the poor- 
house and charity board doles of coal and groceries 
do not include postage stamps. 
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tor is only too willing to pay and pay promptly 
for whatever he buys. But the business depart- 
ment frequently decides otherwise—especially 
in these days when revenue in the publishing 
business is at a low ebb. The conscientious 
editor usually insists in advance that the pub- 
lisher or business department indicate a definite 
editorial budget, and that the necessary sum 
of money be available each month for pay- 
ment to contributors; yet as soon as the pub- 
lisher or business department feels the pinch, 
the editorial contribution checks are held up. 
The editor can do all the hollering in the world, 
but it avails him little. In these days of in- 
tense depression in the publishing field, con- 
tributors should be as reasonable as possible. 


However, don’t think for a moment that my pur- 
pose in writing you is to complain about anything. I 
just want to call your attention to a recent statement 
in the publick prints made by one of America’s prom- 
inent medical authorities to the effect that one can 
get more iron into his system by sucking an iron nail 
than can be obtained by eating a mess of spinach. 

Just think! Iron is absolutely essential to health— 
even life itself—and America’s millions of unem- 
ployed have hardly been able to get bread to keep 
body and soul together, much less obtain their daily 
quota of spinach. Here is Hoity-Toity Magazine’s big 
opportunity for a colossal scoop. Just give the steel 
industry afiother big boost by buying another ton of 
clips and then mail a coupla clips to every destitute 
man, woman and child in the United States! One clip 
contains a six months’ supply of iron, and there may 
also even be a lot of vitamins in them, too. Who 
knows? Think of the increased employment you will 
create! Think of the millions of grateful citizens 
who have grown pale and anemic because spinach has 
been beyond their means and who will sing your 
praises forever! 

You don’t need to send any more clips (with or 
without manuscripts) to writers or their families. We 
are all well supplied. 

Respectfully, 
POTIPHAR SCRIVENER. 


P. S.—Your own personnel might find it very bene- 
ficial to chew a mouthful of wire clips before starting 
on their daily piles of MSS, but be sure there ain’t no 
brass clips mixed in, because they don’t need any of 
that kind. 


The long-waged court battle between Mrs. H. C. 
Witwer, widow of the famous author, and Harold 
Lloyd, who was charged with plagiarising one of 
Witwer’s stories in his picture, “The Freshman,” was 
decided on September 6 in favor of Lloyd. Two years 
ago, Judge Cosgrave of Los Angeles ruled that the 
film star was “unintentionally” guilty of violating the 
copyright act. Lloyd appealed, and the United States 
Circuit Court decided that there was no basis for the 
plagiarism charge. 
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WHY DO WRITERS WRITE? 


. . . By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 


Why do writers 
write? I suppose no 
one would question 
that professional 
writers write for 
the same reasons 
that lawyers prac- 
tice law, and doc- 
tors practice medi- 
cine. They write to 
make a living. Of 
course, other fac- 
tors may often be 
involved; but usu- 
ally, as the years go 
by, all become 
merged in a simple 


Frank Clay Cross 


habit—a habit of work. 

The reasons which prompt the beginner to 
perspire over a typewriter, or to court writer’s 
cramp, however, usually are somewhat differ- 
ent. Of course, the hope of remuneration is 
almost always present. He is frequently actu- 
ated by a desire to emancipate himself from 
some tedious occupation; to find a “job” which 
he can take with him wherever he goes, and 
which will permit him to say and do what he 
wants to say and do. This idea, however, that 
a career in writing is a career of complete per- 
sonal liberty, is somewhat erroneous. Few writ- 
ers make enough money to be foot-free. If they 
have families, they are generally bound to cer- 
tain communities as permanently as the butcher 
and baker and candlestick-maker. Neither have 
they the freedom of expression which the un- 
intiate imagines them to have, for the success- 
ful writer must make himself almost as much 
a slave of public sentiment as a politician, or a 
school teacher. 

Nevertheless, when one has once got ink in 
his blood, he seldom manages to rid himself of 
the infection. Undeniably, there is some ines- 
capable fascination in the profession of writ- 
ing. Will Irwin once told me of a discussion 
he had had with Irvin Cobb and several other 
writers, at the nineteenth hole of a game of 
golf. They had been lamenting the poor pay 
of writers as compared with the pay of movie 
actors and railroad presidents and other cap- 
tains of industry—a very common pastime 
among members of the profession—when some 
one of the group suddenly asked a question 
that put a halt to the game. 


“How many of you fellows would really 
take up some other line of work if you could 
start all over again?” he demanded. “Come 
clean, now! Tell the truth!” 

There was a short interval of silence, and 
then the confessions started. Every man ad- 
mitted that he would go back to writing. 

I have found, in my own experience, that the 
desire for economic freedom is often the most 
potent of the urges which impel beginners to 
enter the field of writing. There is another 
urge, however, which is as strong, or even 
stronger, in many instances. It is the desire for 
social recognition. 

There seems to be a rather general belief 
that when a writer has appeared as the author 
of a story in The Saturday Evening Post, or, 
perhaps, in The Atlantic Monthly, he, or she, 
will immediately be welcomed into the heart 
of elite society. I don’t mean to scoff at social 
ambition. Psychologists tell us that it is 
founded on an instinct as natural as the in- 
stincts for self-preservation and procreation. 
Those of us who habitually speak of it in a 
spirit of derision, may perhaps be just a bit 
hypocritical—at least, sometimes. Let’s be hon- 
est, and admit it. 

I am afraid, however, that the majority of 
social climbers who take to writing, to pro- 
mote themselves up the ladder, are doomed to 
disillusionment. That the arbiters of society 
are little impressed by skill at letters, may be 
easily confirmed by a casual examination of the 
New York Social Register.. New York is full 
of writers, but hardly a corporal’s guard of 
them are listed in the sacred book of the elite. 
And those who are listed were mainly arrived 
socially before they began to write. 

The position of the writer in society has been 
quite definitely stated by Clare Booth Brokaw, 
Managing Editor of Vanity Fair, and herself a 
member of the haute monde. In America, she 
says in the book, America As Americans See It, 
(Harcourt Brace, 1932), “politicians, artists, 
actors, authors, idlers, playwrights and, with 
few exceptions, musicians are considered be- 
yond the social pale. When such characters ap- 
pear [in high society], it will be as paid enter- 
tainers, or court jesters; seldom as friends and 
equals of their hostess.” Thus the writer finds 
himself grouped with politicians, actors, and 
idlers. 
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I heard a famous literary woman remark not 
long ago that one of the finest rewards of the 
profession of letters is that “it opens doors.” 
This woman was Julia Peterkin, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize, and a member of an old and 
socially prominent Southern family. I do not 
challenge the truth of her comment. Recogni- 
tion in the profession does “‘open doors,” but 
it doesn’t always get the writer inside. What 
happens after the door is opened depends en- 
tirely on his, or her, social fitness. Julia Peter- 
kin is one of the few who would be welcomed 
anywhere. 


Aside from all aspirations to consort with 
aristocracy, however, there is a much finer so- 
cial reward for the writer of discrimination. 
His profession does unquestionably make him 
eligible to the companionship of clever minds. 
The owners may be entirely devoid of “fam- 
ily”; they may be on the verge of the bread 
line; but they have one attribute which is 
none too common among the blue-bloods; they 
are never dull, 


Now comes the third reason which impels 
many beginners to try writing. They have a 
true urge to express themselves. 


The writer who is honestly actuated solely 
by a desire for expression, is almost always a 
nonconformist. His fiction stories are not the 
kind which we commonly see in the popular 
magazines; his articles are not the ones that 
we read in Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s 
and Cosmopolitan. There is a place somewhere, 
however, for virtually every worthy idea to go 
into print, if the writer will seek hard enough 
for it. 

Among the magazines which use eccentric 
fiction are the quality magazines; but more 
particularly certain other periodicals of much 
smaller circulation: Story, edited by Whit Bur- 
nett and Martha Foley at 20 East 57th Street, 
New York; The Frontier, edited by Harold G. 
Merriam at Missoula, Montana; The Prairie 
Schooner, published by the University of Ne- 
braska Chapter of Sigma Upsilon, at Lincoln, 
Nebraska; 1933, A Year Magazine, edited by 
J. Louis Stoll at 721 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
and others. These little magazines are not to 
be scoffed at by the writer whose literary am- 
bitions are more than mercenary. Usually they 
make nominal payment or no payment for con- 
tributions; but the accolade which they confer 
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upon the contributor is considered desirable by 
many literary artists. 

O’Brien, in his introduction to The Best 
Short Stories, 1933, says: ‘The most impor- 
tant short-story magazine in the world today 
is a ‘little magazine.’ I refer to Story, which is 
the most important milestone in American let- 
ters since The Education of Henry Adams. If 
you read it, you may come to laugh, but you 
will remain to pray. You must also read with 
increasing respect and admiration three West- 
ern magazines, The Midland, The Frontier, and 
The Prairie Schooner.” Since he wrote his in- 
troduction, The Midland has been merged with 
The Frontier and others worthy of praise, such 
as 1933, have come into existence. 

The nonconformist with an urge to express 
his ideas in non-fiction, may also find some out- 
let in various other “little magazines,” of the 
type commonly called “one-man - reviews.” 
More important outlets, however, are such lib- 
eral and radical periodicals as The Nation, The 
New Republic, The World Tomorrow, The 
Christian Century, The New Masses, etc. These 
periodicals may not always be open to the arti- 
cles of the nonconformist, but the most of 
them have departments in which he is likely 
to make print in a “letter to the editor.” 

Very many writers do not understand that a 
letter to the editor, printed in any one of these 
magazines, is considered a real contribution in 
non-fiction. It is regularly listed in The Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodic Literature in full equality 
with articles which have appeared in the fore- 
most magazines in the country during the same 
period. The writer who aspires to have his let- 
ters published, however, must remember that, 
though no payment is made for such contribu- 
tions, they must be worthy in every respect to 
appear. alongside communications from many 
of the ablest thinkers and writers in America. 
The editors do not publish all the letters which 
they receive—not by any means. Such contri- 
butions are scrutinized almost as severely as the 
regular articles for which payment is expected. 

My aim in this article has been to throw 
some light on the three major urges which 
prompt writers to write. I encounter them 
constantly in my work with both beginners 
and professionals. Perhaps my comments may 
be helpful to at least a few others who have 
not had an opportunity to see the facts as 
they appear to one who has made some study 
of them. 


1. Those who write without thinking, write about reminiscences or straight from others’ books. 
2. Those who do their thinking while they write. They write in order to think. 


3. Those. who think before they write. 


—A. SCHOPENHAUER. 
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LISTING PRIMARY AND SECONDARY MARKETS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF FICTION 
Length requirements and other details should be ascertained by referring to the Quarterly Handy Market 


List published in March, June, September and December issues. 


The Secondary Markets column does not 


indicate that all stories of type indicated for the primary group would be acceptable, but simply that, there 


is some overlapping which suggests possibilities. 


In several cases the secondary markets are not in the 


open market for material, though falling under the classifications indicated, in others, they do not make 
payment for material. 


I—QUALITY_ GROUP 


Stories of Distinction and High Literary Merit. Plot Subor- 
dinate to Character. Realistic, psychological, subtle, inter- 
pretative. Primary appeal to the intellect. 

Primary or Secondary or 
Probable Markets Possible Markets 


American Mercury Frontier and Midland 


Atlantic Monthly Left Front 
orum New Masses 

Harper’s 1033: A Year Magazine 

Hound & Horn Outlander 

North American Review Petty’s Magazine 

Scribner’s Pollen 

Story Prairie Schooner 
Windsor Quarterly 
Golden Book 


Virginia Quarterly Review 

Westminster Magazine 

General Popular Magazines 

Women’s Magazines, 
group a 


II—GENERAL POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Dramatic stories of Adventure, Achievement, Conflict, Romance, 
Humor, Social Problems. Plot and characters skillfully de- 
veloped. 

Secondary 

Abbott’s Monthly 

American Hebrew 

B'nai B’rith 

Country Home 


Primary 
American 
Canadian Magazine 
College Humor and Sense 
College Life 


Collier’s Menorah Journal 
Columbia Nativity 
Cosmopolitan Opportunity 
Country Gentleman Overland Monthly 
Elks Rotarian 

Gay Book Action, Pulp-paper 
Liberty ‘ Magazines 
MavLean’s Women’s and Household 

Town Topics 
University 


III—WOMEN’S AND HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINES 


a—Love, domestic or social problems. Plot and characters 
skillfully developed. Crisp, modern style. Sophisticated on 
surface; ‘‘Love’s Sweet Dream’’ at core. 


Primary Secondary 


Canadian Home Journal Harper’s Bazaar 
Delineator Vogue 
Group b 
Household Magazine General popular magazines. 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s 
Pictorial Review 
Vanity Fair 
Women’s Home Companion 


b—More restricted in theme and style. Unsophisticated, glam- 
orous, emotional. 


Chatelaine Family Circle 
Farmer’s Wife Parents’ Magazine 
Holland’s Groups a, c, and d. 


Farm Magazines 
Religious Magazines 
Love Story Group 


Home Friend 

Home Magazine 
Woman’s World 
Your Magazine 


c—Small town or rural appeal. 


American Cookery 
Family Herald and 


Comfort 
Country Gentleman 


Weekly Star Country Home 
Gentlewoman Good Stories 
Grit Groups b and d 
Home Friend Farm Magazines 


Mothers Home Lif Religious Magazines 


le 
National Home Monthly 


IV—ACTION AND PULP-PAPER MAGAZINES— 
MALE INTEREST 


Plot, vigorous physical action and drama essential. 


a—Adventure and action of all types, Western, air, war, sea, 
detective, crime, sport, etc. 


b—Detective, Crime, Mystery, Gangster Fiction. 


All Detective 

Black Book 

Black Mask 

Clues 

Complete Detective Novel 
Detective 

Detective Fiction Weekly 
Detective Story 

Dime Detective Magazine 
Dime Mystery Book 
Great Detective 
International Detective 
Mystery League 

Nick Carter Magazine 
Phantom Detective 
Rapid Fire Detective 
Real Detective 

Shadow Magazine 


c—Air, War and Air-War. 


Battle Birds 
Contact 
Daredevil Aces 
Flying Aces 
Foreign Service 
G-8 and His Battle Aces 
Lone Eagle 
Our Army 

Sky Birds 

Sky Fighters 
Squadron 

War Birds 
Wings 


d—Western Fiction. 


All-Western 
Big-Book Western 
Complete Western Book 
Dime Western Magazine 
Cowboy Stories 
Lariat Story 
Star Western 

est 
Western Story 
Western Trails 


Group a 

General Magazines 

Women’s Magazines 

Best Detective 

Mystery Novels 

Startling Detective 
Adventures (true) 

True Detective Mysteries 
(true) 


Primary (Continued) 


Short Stories 

Spider 

Two-Books Detective 
Ten Detective Aces 
Thrilling Detective 
Underworld 


American Legion Monthly 
Boys’ Magazines 

Stars and Stripes 

U. S. Air Services 
General Magazines 


Group a 
General Magazines 
Western Love-story Group 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine 


Wild West Weekly 


c—Scientific and Pseudo-scientific Fiction 


Argosy 
Stories 
Amazing Stories 


Wonder Stories 


Science Fiction Digest 
Weird Tales 

Group a 

General Magazines 


f—Miscellaneous (types indicated by title). 


Railroad Stories 
Sport Story 
urf & Sport Digest 


Group a 


V—LOVE STORY—PULP PAPER AND ALL FICTION 


\ 
a—Romantic love, glamorous, emotional, melodramatic. 


Primary 
All Story 
Illustrated Love Magazine 
Love Adventures 
Lovers’ Magazine 
Love Story 
Romantic Love Secrets 
Sweetheart Stories 
Thrilling Love Magazine 


b—Love-stories with Western 


Golden West 

Ranch Romances 
Rangeland Love Stories 
Thrilling Ranch Stories 
Western Trails 
Western Romances 


Secondary 
Five Novels Monthly 
Three Love Novels 
Confession Magazines 
oman’s Magazines 
General Popular Magazines 


background. 


Male Interest Western and 
Adventure Magazines 
Women’s Magazines 


c—Love stories with motion picture background 


Greater Show World 
Modern Screen Magazine 
New Movie Magazine 


General and Women’s 
Magazines 


VI—SOPHISTICATED AND “SMART” MAGAZINES 


Primary Secondary 
Ace High General Popular Magazines 
Action Stories Boys’ Magazines 
Adventure Grit 
Argosy Star Novels 
Blue Book 
Complete Stories Primary (Continued) 
Conflict Magic Carpet 


Danger Trails Short Stories 
Doc Savage Magazine Thrilling Adventures 
Five Novels Monthly Top Notch 


Primary 
Chicagoan 
Esquire 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Mayfair 
New Yorker 
Town Tidings 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue 


Secondary 
juality Group 
omen’s Magazines 

General Magazines 
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VII—SEX AND RISQUE MAGAZINES 


XII—SUPERNATURAL AND WEIRD FICTION 


Primary Secondary 
Breezy Stories and Young’s 
Gay Parisienne Gay Book 


Honeymoon Stories 
La Paree Stories 
Pep Stories 
Scandals 

Smart Stories 
Snappy Magazine 
Spicy Stories 

10 Story Book 
Wild Cherries 


VIII—CONFESSION MAGAZINES 
First-person stories usually dealing with romantic and sex 
problems. 

Primary 
Dream World 
Love Mirrors 
Modern Romances 
True Confessions 


Secondary 
Rexall Magazine 
Psychology 
Sex Magazines 
Love-Story Magazines 
Women’s Magazines 


True Story General Magazines 
IX—BUSINESS_ FICTION 
Primary Secondary 
American General Magazines 


Saturday Evening Post 
Specialty Salesman 


X—TABLOID OR_ SHORT SHORT-STORIES 


Stories under limits of 1000 to 1500 words, miscellaneous types. 
Secondary 
Magazines of All Classes 


Primary 
Abbott’s Monthly 
Adult Bible Class Monthly 
American Cookery 
American Hebrew 
Ballyhoo 
B’Nai Brith 
Christian Endeavor World 
Christian Herald 


Primary (Continued) 
Liberty 
Life 
Miraculous Medal 


Clown 

College Humor & Sense National Home Monthly 
College Life New York Daily News 
Collier’s New Yorker 

Comfort New Republic 
Cosmopolitan Our Army 

D. A. C. News Overland Monthly 

Elks Pennac 

Everyday Life Presbyterian Advance 
Foreign Service Redbook 


Grit Real Detective 
Home Digest Rotarian 

Home Magazine Ten Detective Aces 
Household Magazine 10 Story Book 
Illustrated Love Magazine Top-Notch 


Interludes Town Tidings 
udge Union Signal 
Kaleiodograph Vanity Fair 


XI—RELIGIOUS FICTION 


Primary Secondary 
Adult Bible Class Monthly General, 
Ave Maria Women’s, and 
Canadian Messenger Quality 
Catholic World Magazines 


Christian Endeavor World 
Christian Herald 
Improvement Era 
Lookout 

Magnificat 

Miraculous Medal 

Union Signal 

Unity 

Youth 


Primary 
Weird Tales 


Secondary 
Occult Digest 
Rosicucian Magazine 


General Magazines 


JUVENILE FICTION 
MARKETING CHART 


Consult Handy Market List for length requirements and other 


details. 


In general, short-story limits are 1000 to 4000 words 


for older classifications, 1000 to 2500 for junior ages, 300 to 


1200 for tiny tots. 


vvv 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


OLDER AGE 


(Boy) 
Ace High 
American Boy 
American Newspaper Boy 
Boys’ Life 
Danger Trails 
Open Road for Boys 
(Girl) 
American Girl 
(Boy and Girl) 
St. Nicholas 
YOUNGER AGE 
(Boy and Girl) 


Child Life 
Junior Home 
Play Mate 


RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


INTERMEDIATE (12 to 18) 


(Boy) 
Ambassador 
Boys’ Comrade 
Boys’ Companion 
Boy Life 
Boys’ World 
Catholic Boy 
Haversack 
Pioneer 
Target 
Youth’s World 


(Girl) 


Girlhood Days 
Girls’ Circle 
Girls’ Companion 
Girls’ Friend 
Girls’ World 
Portal 
Queens’ Gardens 
Torchbearer 
(Boy and Girl) 


Christian Youth 
Friend 
Young Crusader 


TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 
Children’s Comrade 


Dew Drops 

Little Folks, The 
Mayflower 

Our Little Folks 
Picture Story Paper 
Picture World 
Shining Light 
Stories 

Storyland 
Storytime 

Story World 
Sunshine 

Wee Wisdom 


JUNIOR (9 to 12) 
(Boy’ and Girl) 


Boys and Girls 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade 

Junior Christian Endeavor 
World 

Junior Joys 

Junior Life 

Junior World (Phil.) 

Junior World (St. Louis) 

Luthern Boys and Girls 

Olive Leaf 

Sentinel 

What To Do 


Young Israel 
Young People, The 
Youth’s Comrade 


SENIOR AGE (16 on) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge 

Classmate 

Epworth Herald 
Epworth Highroad 
Evangelical Tidings 
Forward 

Front Rank 

Lutheran Young Folks 
Onward 

Watchword 

Young People 

Young People’s Friend 
Young People’s Paper 
Young People’s Weekly 
Youth 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


(Using limited amount of 
juvenile material.) 
Ave Maria 
Grit 
The Instructor 
Women’s, Farm, Educational, 
and Religious Magazines. 


Juveniles, religious type 


ARGOSY NAILS A PLAGIARIST 


ON MOORE, managing editor of Argosy, sends 
a digest of correspondence which is offered 
as vindicating the plan inaugurated by the 
Frank A. Munsey Company to protect itself against 
plagiarism. This plan, as announced through THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, is to pay for stories by 
new writers a reasonable time after publication, to 
allow for the discovery of a plagiarism if such exists. 
Recently a story was submitted to Argosy by A. Kin- 
ney Griffith, which proved to be a word-for-word 
plagiarism of Richard Connell’s story, ‘The Most 
Dangerous Game,” except for the change of names of 
characters, two or three other minor word alterations, 
and the very appropriate change of title to “Men Make 
Mistakes.” Griffith gave a detailed account of the in- 
ception of the story, mentioned various references, and 
stated: “I am secretary of the Hollywood Professional 
Authors. It was Leslie T. White and myself who 
helped H. Bedford-Jones nail the plagiarist Frank 
Morgan Mercer.” 


On receiving word from the Munsey Company that 
he would have to sign a warrant that the story was 
an original literary production, and accept payment 
on publication, Mercer expressed surprise that he 
should be classed as a new author. The discovery of 
the plagiarism followed, as well as the fact that 
Griffith’s use of the names of Bedford-Jones, White, 
and the Hollywood Professional Authors was unauth- 


orized. 


During the past few months, THE AUTHOR & 
JouRNALIsT has declined to publish several prize 
contest announcements on the ground that an en- 
trance fee is required. Besides being an unsatisfactory 
condition, we feel that this comes dangerously close 
to violating the lottery laws. The most recent case 
is that of a £100 novel competition sponsored by 
an English firm of publishers. Because it has re- 
quired that entrants must forward an entry fee, for 
which a copy of the prize-winning novel will be sent 
them, we declined to publish this tip, 
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WRITERS WHO WIN 


. . . By FLORENCE KERIGAN 


What have re- 
cent depression 
conditions done to 
the professional 
writer? I am speak- 
ing from the field 
of the religious ju- 
venile—the field 
where a certain 
amount of spiritual 
quality is required 
in the writer’s per- 
sonality to put over 
a convincing story. 
In the past year our 
manuscript mail 
has increased by 
leaps and bounds. In January of this year as 
compared with last, one of our periodicals 
alone made an increase of 85 per cent. And 
our manuscript file is lower than I have ever 
known it in the eight years that I have been 
responsible for keeping it filled. Things have 
become rather desperate, in fact. And why? 

I’ll confess, it has me puzzled. I’ve tried to 
analyze the “depression crop” of manuscripts, 
with this result. Of this great increase, the 
large percentage of manuscripts are written by 
men and women who have turned to writing 
as an easy way to make money. They write 
something and send it to an editor; they know 
nothing about the business of writing, noth- 
ing about preparing their material, nothing 
about slanting. Their manuscripts present a 
slight problem, for they have only to be read, 
entered on our card system, and sent back. The 
remainder may be divided into two groups— 
those who have been writing for us for years, 
and those who have been writing for other 
fields and can sell or learn to sell us. The ex- 
perienced writer can often adapt his material 
to fit our needs, and offers not only a prac- 
ticed style, but a freshness of viewpoint and 
a novelty of plot which often sell his work. 
The problem lies with the old, established writer 
of juveniles. 

A few years ago there were possibly twenty 
of them who were appearing in all the pe- 
riodicals of that nature. In checking over my 
files a short time ago I discovered the names 
of several of these former standbys among 
those who have not submitted for more than 
a year. Among those who had submitted manu- 
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scripts, some of the records showed immediate 
returns, and rejection after rejection. There is 
a certain type of person who writes juveniles 
for a while and then moves on. I am not 
counting those. I mean the ones who have 
made juvenile writing their chosen profession. 
Most of the names in my acceptance lists are 
new, and yet the material is no better than that 
turned out by the old hands a few years ago. 

Several writer friends have said to me re- 
cently, “Well, I’ve stopped writing, since you’re 
not in the market any more.” Aside from the 
fact that we are very definitely in the market, 
and their information was untrue, it cast an 
interesting side light on the situation. I think 
it applies to writers in general, and not only to 
juvenile writers. If you can stop writing be- 
cause there’s no market for your work at the 
moment, you might as well take up some other 
profession. True creative writing is spontane- 
ous. The real writer writes because he has to, 
and while he has an eye to the sales value of 
what he writes, he would keep on even if he 
couldn’t sell a word. 

The time that a writer spends in writing is 
never wasted. He grows artistically in propor- 
tion to the amount he writes. A writer, I con- 
tend, who has kept plugging along during the 
so-called depression days will be farther ahead 
than the man who has sat back and waited 
for prosperity to return. The former will have 
the advantage, not only of perfected technique, 
but of keeping his name before the changing 
editorial readers in publishers’ offices. Writing 
is like any other profession. A clientele must 
be built up. An editorial change, either in 
policy or personnel, may close a writer’s mar- 
ket; and it will certainly mean having to build 
up the good-will again if he stops sending ma- 
terial for several months. 

There is also this angle to it: if you’re sure 
of your sale, you slant closely for a particular 
magazine, knowing that the material is sold 
before it leaves your typewriter. If you’re not 
sure, you survey your work from all angles. 
Since So-and-so’s Magazine went on the rocks, 
could you take material you had been thinking 
of sending it, and slant it for Such-and-Such 
Weekly? Things are slack anyway, so why 
not work up this material in the different style 
you’ve been playing with off and on for the 
last five years? Selling to a steady market will 
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push a writer down into a rut and keep him 
there, for‘ it’s hard to turn your back on a 
certain check just to satisfy your artistic de- 
sire to experiment. And yet, ten years, five 
years, perhaps one year from now, someone who 
has been experimenting will make the big maga- 
zines because of his originality. 

“I must have a free mind,” said one writer 
to me recently. “I can’t write if I’m worried. 
And I’m so terribly worried now.” Tempera- 
ments differ, of course. Some people are crushed 
by worry, others get a big kick out of brood- 
ing over their troubles and feeling abused, oth- 
ers seek a means of escape. I can say personally 
that I have written my best work when worried 
and unhappy, even physically below par. 
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As I have figured it out, from the standpoint 
of both editor and writer, now is the time 
when only the best of artistic and technical 
work is being bought. The general run of 
people who try to write for the checks they 
can pick up, can’t make the grade in the face 
of professional opposition; those who write only 
for the financial returns won’t have much in- 
centive to keep on; those who really love to 
write and do it as naturally as breathing are 
the ones who will continue to sell—provided 
they keep their work up to standard. The 
forecast, as I see it, for the future will be fewer 
sales and higher quality, forcing out not only 
the mediocre but the fairly good as well. 


A LETTER FROM 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Si following letter was written some three years 
ago by the famous novelist, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, in response to an appeal for suggestions by Mrs. 
Grace Naismith, a Colorado writer. It contains such 
a sincere note of helpfulness to young authors that 
the recipient desires to pass it on to AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST readers. The particular question asked 
was whether a writer living in a small, isolated com- 
munity could hope to achieve success. 


My dear Mrs. Naismith: 

I really greatly appreciate your letter. ‘The curious 
thing is that I have often felt that if I lived perma- 
nently in a remote place such as you depict I would 
be able to write much more easily than under the 
distracting conditions which have always surrounded 
me. In other words, it may be that what you con- 
sider a liability is really an asset. 

I do not feel that it is necessary to have personal 
acquaintance with editors. As a matter of fact, my 
personal acquaintance came after I had sold them 
material—when they were interested enough to send 
for me. The beginning writer must trust entirely to 
the quality of the thing submitted and should choose 
the market with great care. This avoids the loss of 
time resulting from sending the manuscript where 
it is obviously not fitted for acceptance. 

I think, however, it is well to remember that every- 
one must go through a very painful probationary 
period, and that the time spent in apparently fruitless 
effort is not lost. Every thousand words written is 
so much gained in knowledge of what is after all a 
highly technical profession. 

A point which may be valuable to you is this: 
generally speaking, I have found that beginning writ- 
ers choose wrong themes. They should have, to 
make up for their lack of writing experience, a stron 
story which will reach a definite and climacteric end. 
Do not begin to write, then, until you have some- 
thing well formed in your mind—thin and sketchy 
material will get you nowhere. Plot is only a crutch, 
but it is a very necessary crutch at the start. After 
that it may be more or less discarded. 

I hope that this will be helpful. There is plenty 


of room in all the magazines for good stories and 
the new name is eagerly welcomed if the material 
is good. Never send out a story you would not sit 
down and read in a magazine yourself. I notice that 
you ask about re-submitting your manuscripts. By all 
means do that, but never submit or re-submit the first 
draft of anything you have written. Re-write it the 
second time completely and then go over it, so that 
what finally reaches the editor is the third draft. 
You will find all the difference in the world if you 
follow this rule. 
Yours very cordially, 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 
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It 1s not often that a husband and wife are so pro- 
lific in their writings that both must resort to the 
use of pen names. The Fulton Ourslers are the ex- 
ception. Mr. Oursler, author of numerous successful 
stage plays, serials, and novels, writes not only under 
his own name but under three or four others, the 
most famous of which is Anthony Abbot. And if 
you read a story by Grace Perkins, Dora Macy, or 
perhaps some other name, it will be from the pen 
of his wife. The couple are now chiefly engaged 
in writing film stories for R.K.O. and Columbia. In 
addition, Mr. Oursler is editor-in-chief of the numer- 
ous family of Macfadden publications. His novels 
have included “‘Behold This Dreamer,” “Sandalwood,” 
“Stepchild of the Moon,” “Poor Little Fool,” ‘The 
World’s Delight,” and “The Great Jaspar.” The An- 
thony Abbot novels have been principally mystery 
yarns. Mrs. Oursler wrote “Ex-Mistress’” anony- 
mously, and followed it with “Night Nurse,” ‘‘Per- 
sonal Maid,” “Boy Crazy,” “Promiscuous,” ‘No More 
Orchids.” 


Horace Liveright, widely known publisher, died in 
New York, September 24, in his fiftieth year. He had 
not been active in publishing since he severed his con- 
nection with Liveright, Inc., formerly Boni & Live- 
right, in 1930. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Fiction House, Inc., one of the leading pulp-paper 
magazine houses, which suspended all its periodicals 
early in 1932, is resuming publication of four of its 
titles at 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. John F. 
Byrne, former editor, is again at the helm. The maga- 
zines will appear with November issues, and they will 
be temporarily issued every other month, although it is 
intended to put them on a monthly basis and to re- 
vive other Fiction House publications as soon as con- 
ditions warrant. The four magazines revived are 
Action Stories, Lariat Story Magazine, Frontier Stories, 
and Wings. Mr. Byrne writes: ‘The formula for 
Action Stories is unchanged. We want the same fast- 
moving, dramatic yarns that this book featured in the 
old days, with Western and adventure locales. We 
will also use occasional crime-detective stories. 
Lengths: novels, 20,000 to 25,000 words; novelettes 
12,000 to 14,000; shorts, 3000 to 6000. Frontier 
Stories will use the same types and lengths of material 
as used in Action Stories. Lariat is all Western—fast- 
moving action, melodrama; same lengths as above. In 
Wings we will use four complete war-air novels of the 
Western front, ranging in length from 18,000 to 
25,000 words. We are in the market for material for 
all of these magazines. Payment is at 1 cent per 
word up (very little wp at this time, however), and on 
acceptance. We are organized to give the same quick 
readings and fast checks as in the past.” 


Two-Books Detective Magazine and Big-Book 
Western Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New York, are 
newly launched quarterly magazines under the editor- 
ship of Carl F. Happel, formerly editor of Clues. Mr. 
Happel writes: “What we want for Two-Books De- 
tective is long complete novels, between 40,000 and 
75,000 words. We want them exciting in plot, but 
they do not have to run necessarily into the terrific- 
ally paced, wild blood-and-thunder that some maga- 
zines like. Stories planned for books or serials, where 
the public demands more realistic feeling and where 
the suspense may come from exciting or unexpected 
situation as much as from sheer action, will find a 
welcome here; still, the stories must have enough 
thrills and threat to life to keep the interest tense. 
We like stories to be unusual in setting—different 
from the conventional city detective. We have no 
strict rules except that we want a good story. Love 
interest is always welcome. The story should not be 
essentially ‘deductive’-—that is, with a murder at the 
beginning, and then the detective solving the crime 
mostly by questions and answers and by theorizing. 
We like excitement to come early in the story, but 
we want the detective to run down his clues physic- 
ally as well as mentally, and to have narrow escapes 
while doing it. More than one murder is generally 
desirable, though not necessary if there are other ele- 
ments of excitement and threat which develop in thrill- 
ing moments for the characters. For Big-Book 
Western Magazine we also want long complete novels 
of from 40,000 to 75,000 words. We want the best 
Western stories we can get, so long as they are vig- 
orous stories of the West in its adventurous, exciting 
phases. Range feuds, sheep and cattle wars, nester 
troubles, fights for grass and water—these make good 
material for us. We do not want straight Indian 
fighting, but good stirring stories of the covered 


wagon period and the early frontier cavalry posts, the 
early mining days, and transcontinental railroad build- 
ing would be welcome, also stories of the Mounted 
Police or of the Alaska-Yukon districts in the North. 
. . . . While we want fresh, original stories when we 
can get the sort we like, we will consider serial rights 
on books that have been published but have not been 
serialized or had extensive sales. However, our whole 
policy is planned toward all-new stories, and we hope 
to reach that stage as soon as we can get our con- 
tributors” channels working. Prices paid depend en- 
tirely upon the quality of the story and its value to us. 
So far we have paid promptly on acceptance. Our in- 
tention is to pay the best rates we can and to increase 
them as the magazines grow. We will gladly copy- 
right all new stories in the name of the author.” 


The Spider, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is the 
title of the new detective magazine launched by Popu- 
lar Publications. The main feature will be a monthly 
complete novel dealing with exploits of “the Spider,” 
this to be written under contract. Short-stories up to 
6000 words are purchased. Rates are 1 cent a word 
up on publication. 


G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, is a new member of the Popular Publications 
group devoted to air-war fiction. It is in the market 
for short-stories dealing with air action on the West- 
ern Front, payment being at 1 cent a word on publi- 
cation. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York, is reported to 
be looking for unusual short novels by new writers. 


Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York (Magazine 
Publishers) will become a “‘slick-paper’’ magazine 
with the November issue, carrying both fact and _fic- 
tion in the air and air-war field. The present need is 
for fact articles on all angles of aviation. Rates paid 
in the past have been 1 to 2 cents a word on publica- 
tion. 


Jack Smalley, formerly managing editor of Fawcett 
Publications, has become general manager of the Bob 
Edwards Publishing Corporation,\402 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Canadian office, Ronalds Bldg., 
Montreal, Quebec.) This company issues the Eye- 
Opener (formerly Calgary Eye-Opener) and Mr. 
Smalley writes: “We want the usual gags, cartoon 
ideas, four-line verses and long jokes, paying from $1 
to $3 per item on publication. Payment has been slow, 
as the summer slump greatly affected sales, but I 
hope to get back into payment on acceptance soon.” 
Carl Burks continues as art editor. 


Star Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
is the title of the new magazine of Western fiction 
lunched as a companion to Dime Western by Popular 
Publications. It uses several novelettes of 10,000 to 
15,000 words, and some short-stories, paying at 1 cent 
a word up on publication. 


Lovers’ Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
the title of the newly launched love-story magazine 
edited by Miss Harriet Bradfield for Popular Publica- 
tions. It uses glamorous love fiction in short-story 
lengths up to 6000 words and novelettes of 10,000 to 
18,000, paying rates of 1 cent a word up on publica- 
tion. 
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IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


Weigh Carefully the Advantages Before 
You Enroll for a Short-Story Course 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE’S 
PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING 


OFFERS FACTS—not glowing promises, to prove to you 
the absolute worth of S. T. C. training. 


UNRIVALED TRAINING and SERVICES 


1—Five Lesson Groups, comprising thirty les- 
sons and one hundred and ten assignments. 


2—Both beginning and advanced training in 
modern fiction writing. 


3—Planned training: First group covering the 
dramatic basis of fiction; second group, se- 
curing movement; third, adding emotional 
appeal; fourth, creating ingenuity; fifth, 
achieving smoothness and effectiveness. 


4—Professional training in the three most sal- 
able types of stories, The Action Story, the 
Love Story, and the Mystery Story, and 
training in all related types and combina- 
tions of types. 


5—Personal, authoritative and ‘ constructive 
criticism of seven complete original stories. 


6—Constructive help in working out fifty orig- 
inal plots and developments. 


7—Drill in seven methods of plot-building. 


8—Thorough training in short-story technique 
by means of examples, formulas and orig- 
inal submitted work for personal criticism. 


9—Dependable criticism of every assignment 
submitted; at no time is the ridiculous 
method of giving “grades” followed. 


10—Constant advice and help from experts on 
all writing problems through free service 
of Advisory Bureau. 


11—Free handling of the seven required stories 
by our Author & Journalist Manuscript 
Sales Agency, and service available on all 
other stories that may be submitted. 


12—Free year’s subscription to S. T. C. Shop 
Talk, morithly publication containing help- 
ful and stimulating material and much in- 
formation of a practical nature. 


13—Extension service, allowing for unlimited 
time in which to complete the training. 


14—Payment plan service, the most liberal and 
fair of any school, making certain of stu- 
dent’s receiving full value for tuition paid. 


15—Discount service, through which the stu- 
dent is enabled to save ten per cent. on 
writers’ supplies, books, etc. 


16—Additional lectures and special bulletins is- 
sued by David Raffelock, director. 


17—Complete final analysis of your training, 
upon completion of your work, taking place 
of the usual meaningless diploma. 


18—No extra cost for any of these services and 
the absolute guarantee of faithful and 
authoritative training. 


* 
INTIMATE PERSONAL HELP 


David Raffelock, director, has trained hun- 
dreds of men and women for writing careers. 
The opportunity to work with him may prove 
for you, as it has for scores of others, the door- 
way to successful writing. 

Don’t keep promising yourself success in the 
future. Begin your training now. Whatever your 
present financial condition may be, you need 
fortification against the future by means of help 
such as can be secured through The Simplified 
Training Course. Though you may have achieved 
a degree of success in writing, S. T. C. training 
will bolster your work up and prepare you for 
greater achievement. 

Learn more about this training, Practical Fic- 
tion Writing, and Mr. Raffelock’s able personal 
guidance. We will gladly send you a copy of 
“The Way Past the Editor,” giving complete 
information. No obligation. Just use the con- 


‘venient coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Without placing me under any obligation 
please send me “The Way Past the Editor,” 
giving full information about your course, 
Practical Fiction Writing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
AJ 10-33 
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Story, 20 E. 57th St., New York, announces its ex- 
pansion from a bi-monthly to a monthly magazine. 
The price has been reduced from 50 to 25 cents a 
copy. This magazine, edited by Whit Burnett and 
Martha Foley, was brought to America six months 
ago as an experiment in the presentation of types of 
short-story writing which generally have been ignored 
in commercial magazines of this country. An edi- 
torial announcement states: ‘Story will continue to be 
the medium . . . for the presentation to intelligent 
readers of the new, significant writing in the short- 
story form as it is being practiced (if not printed) 
by the significant writers of America and abroad. Re- 
ducing the price will entail no attempt to lessen the 
quality or vulgarize the appeal. . . . A monthly ap- 
pearance will make possible the printing of twice as 
many stories in the year as heretofore.” Story pays 
nominal rates on publication. 

Young's Magazine, 55 W. 3rd St., New York, has 
been merged with its companion magazine, Breezy 
Stories, and the two will appear hereafter as Breezy 
Stories and Youngs. Cashel Pomeroy, editor, writes: 
“The amalgamation is intended to be of temporary 
nature, its duration to be determined by business 
prospects. We shall not, for some little time, be in 
the market for the particular type of story that we 
sought for Young’s. Rather, we want the character- 
istic breezy story—a passionate type, naughty but not 
coarse, vulger, or lewd. In addition, I am going to 
build up to the same level of cleverness, excellent 
technique, craftsmanship, that prevailed in the 
Young’s stories. Thus I mean to have Young’s clev- 
erness and Breezy Stories’ dainty naughtiness.”’ Pay- 
ment is at 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York, 
is a new member of the “Thrilling’’ group issued by 
Standard Magazines, Inc. It features romantic stories 
of the West, with strong love elements. Short-stories, 
novelettes, and a book-length novel are used in each 
issue. Rates are 1/, cent a word up on acceptance. 


Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, is working on a new “set-up,” writes Wm. H. 
Kofoed, editor. The revived magazine will not be in 
pulp form, but will be put out in the large, flat size, 
using smooth paper, and hopes to ‘each the stands 
sometime in October or early in November. “We 
shall not require as much text material as in the pulp, 
for we shall use more illustrations and some humor- 
our pictures, of the New Yorker-Ballyhoo type. We 
shall also use some short humor in the form of skits, 
gags, etc. The fiction should not exceed 4500 words 
in length, and doubtless we shall use more of the 
2500 to 3500 length. These stories should be robust 
in plot, rapid in movement, humorous, and with a 
pronounced sex appeal. By this I don’t mean smut; 
dirt for dirt’s sake is out. This magazine is not to 
be classed with the horde of sex magazines now on 
the market, but we do want sex interest, and it 
should be of the brilliant sort you occasionally get in 
a first-class musical comedy. Payment to be on accep- 
tance at mutually satisfactory rates.” 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
writes that it wants detective stories which are inter- 
esting as well as active. Action is desired, but it need 
not be utilized to kill the natural interest or progress 
of a story. A purely deductive story is not wanted, 
but one with a judicious mixture of deduction, action, 
and danger will always hit the spot. Complex situa- 
tions are not necessary. A good, simple, straightfor- 
ward plot is much preferred to the one which at- 
tempts to condense a novel-length plot into a short 
story. It is necessary that the hero be a detective, 
police officer, private dick, or amateur detective, and 
that his purpose is to solve a crime. Gangster stories 
are not wanted—that is, stories which center about 
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gangsters themselves. The officers can match their 
wits against gangsters, but the gangsters must always 
be shown up for unlawful citizens, and fittingly pun- 
ished. Rates paid are 1 cent a word up on acceptance. 


Doc Savage Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
writes that it needs stories under 6000 words, prefer- 
ably around 4000. They should have American heroes 
in various settings of adventure and colorful atmos- 
phere—no limitation as to plot or territory. John 
L. Nanovic, editor, states: ‘““We do, however, steer 
clear of ‘dated’ stories of the past decade. Stories 
laid in other countries before the World War are not 
taboo, however, if they are interesting.” Rates are 1 
cent a word on acceptance. 


Today is announced as a new 5-cent weekly to 
be published by Vincent Astor and edited by Ray- 
mond Moley, recently prominent in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration’s “brain trust,” with V. V. McNitt of 
the McNaught Syndicate as executive editor. It will 
use articles on national affairs. Headquarters are to 
be opened in the Knickerbocker Bldg., 42d St. and 
Broadway. The present temporary offices are with the 
McNaught Syndicate, Times Bldg., New York. 


University, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, is now 
published monthly instead of quarterly. It uses short- 
stories, novelettes, and article material of college in- 
terest, paying 2 cents a word up, on acceptance. 
George T. Eggleston, also editor of Life, is editor. 


Loring & Mussey, 248 E. 57th St., New York, is a 
new book publishing firm. Barrow Mussey, editor, 
writes: “We will specialize in popular fiction, espe- 
cially carefully written deductive detective stories, 
60,000 words up. Non-fiction in the realms of biog- 
raphy, history, and science will be issued. Gift books 
will be planned in the office. No juvenile material, 
text-books, scientific books, plays, short-stories, essays, 
of poetry, are contemplated in our present plans. Pay- 
ment will be by royalties, or perhaps by outright pur- 
chase in special cases.” 

Mystery League, 4600 Diversey St., Chicago, is a 
new magazine of mystery and detective fiction edited 
by Ellery Queen (pseudonym). It uses book-length 
material. Rates and methods of payment are not at 
hand. 

American Boy, formerly at 550 Lafayette Blvd., has 
moved its editorial offices to the tenth floor of the 
New Center Bldg., 7430 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
It is still overstocked with material. 


Romantic Love Secrets, 60 Murray St., New York, 
edited by Miss Mary Gnaedinger, has revised its length 
requirements for the love fictiqgn used. Present lengths 
are: short-stories, 3500 to 8000 words; novelettes, 
15,000 words; novels, 30,000 words. Payment an- 
nounced is at 1/4 cent a word up, on acceptance. 

Psychology, 1450 Broadway, New York, writes that 
it is in need of a new kind of article. Miss Eldora_ 
Field, editor, explains this as follows: ‘‘First-person 
articles of decided human interest, almost the ‘con- 
fession’ type. We pay 1 cent a word for these.” She 
adds: “Short articles with an inspirational tone or 
psychological slant are always desired, but the first- 
named article is decidedly our greatest need. We are 
not buying verse or fiction.” 


Rangeland Love Stories, 799 Broadway, New York, 
which is being revived under the editorship of its 
former publisher, W. M. Clayton, as announced last 
month, will pay 1 cent a word on publication, ac- 
cording to recent information. 

The Editor of the Woman’s department of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, Topeka, Kan., recently returned a short 
contribution with the following information: “At the 
present time we are not buying such material, and that 
will be the situation for some time to come.” 
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Books: 30-60,000 words, 


t 15th, 
45 West 45th Street 


ME HELP YOU TO SELL. 


During August, 1933, I sold 782,300 words for my clients. 
Here are some simple facts on which to judge the help I offer: 
1, During August I sold 2 serials, 3 novelettes, 12 short stories to new magazines 


totalling 
2. During August I sold 1 serial, 4 novelettes, 27 short. stories to established 
American magazines _- 223,000 ” 
3. My sales in England were one novelette and 2 short stories totalling. 22,500 °° 
4. I sold second serial rights to two previously published novels 125,000 °° 
5. I closed publishers’ contracts on four new novels __ 270,000 ” 
782,300 ” 


6. Of these magazine sales twelve were first sales for new 
writers who had never previously sold a line of fiction. 
TERMS: I charge a, readia fee of 50c per thousand words, am of $2.00 on ant _manuscript, 
.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20. 
complete criticism of your po A if it falls short of editorial standards. As soon as we sell 
1,000 worth of your work, this reading fee will be waived and only charge will be commission of 


Another FIRST Novel 10 per cent on American, 15 per cent on foreign sales, 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


141,800 words. 


Over % million 
words! 


This covers a 


Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 


ARTICLES FICTION NARRATIVES 


Constructive criticism of typed manuscripts short or 
long. A professional service for intelligent writers and 
students. Promising material shaped for a market. Re- 
search in Western history, biography and annals. Long 
work properly edited, material examined, advice rend- 
ered. Rates: $5 up to 5000 words of Ms., thence $1 
each 1000 words up to 15,000, 75c on, transit charges. 
Consultation through letter alone, $3. Edwin L. Sabin, 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


WRITER’S MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
(At Depression Prices) 
30c per thousand words, free carbon. 
Neat and accurate work assured. 


ARENDS TYPING SERVICE 
5827 Winthrop Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ LEARNING TO WRITE e@ 
Presenting ‘Cold facts in a warm way,” says F. E. 
Blackwell, itor. 
“Wish I had read this book 20 years ago,” says Paul 
E. Triem, Fiction writer. 
Send for your copy today and avoid many pitfalls. 
Price $1.00 


DOROTHY CLARK HUBBARD 
63 Central Parkway Merrick, New York 


AS: CLUB 


IS sorely needed these days for harassed writers. 
If you want someone to throw you a helpful line, 
with that ONE story or all your output, listen in: 


A PROFESSIONAL WRITER, who in over 
a decade has sold his work to a total of 30 
magazines, and who has for years helped others 
make salable and market their stories, will give 
you sincere, capable aid both in writing and 
selling your’ work. Your story submitted with 
$1. per MS. of 5,000 words or less, longer in 
proportion, plus one-way postage, will receive 
a comprehensive criticism; if salable it will be 
marketed for 10%; any needed revision will be 
done without charge if merited. And _ the 
handling charge is refunded on salable work. 
Direct your S.O.S. to: 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box J1-148, Dante, Virginia 


DO THEY CLICK? 


If so, you are selling your stories. If you’re not, 
maybe I can help you make them click into the 
salable class. Perhaps you are on the border line, 
lacking only some one vital element that spells the 
difference between sales and rejections. I’d like to 
see that story of yours. 
I have helped others—and myself. I’ve sold mine 
to one of the greatest weeklies, to some of the 
pulps, to some of the literary group. Honor Roll 
Best Short Stories 1932. Listed in Distinctive 
Stogy Writers 1933. 
What a ‘kick it is when one sells! Send yours 
along and let me get to work on it. 

Charges in advance $2.00 first thousand words, 

50c each additional thousand. Enclose return 
pe Rr with story. Ten per cent in event of 
a sale, and fees refunded. 


HENRY EXALL 


18th Floor Allen Bldg., Dallas Texas 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
Authors! Sell Your Stories! 

I am selling for others—I can sell for you. LET ME 
HELP YOU WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. Fee for read- 
ing and constructive professional criticism for rewriting, 50c 
per 1000 words; minimum fee $1. Separate fee on each 
manuscript. ag | addressed envelope and fee must ac- 
—— all MSS. Ten per cent commission on sales. 

VERY SUCCESSFUL IN SELLING NOVELS 


M. M. COCKRILL 


Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


COLLABORATE 


with Nathale—the collaborator who promises that your 
writings will be published or you owe him NOTHING 
for his collaborative-instructive services. Recommended 
by writers, editors and publishers everywhere. If you 
are earnestly seeking a writing career, send a manu- 
script for free reading and consultation privileges. If 
my study of your script indicates there are collaborative 
oe I will write you by return mail, explain- 

ng WHY you will join my other clients in saying: 
Mr. Nathale, you have started me on the road to crea- 
tive success!” 


N. RALPH NATHALE 


Studio 301, 814 44th Ave. San Francisco, California 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT oa, fees A. Hill, has ana- 
lyzed all the “‘short-shorts” in Y and COLLIER’S fos 
two years past and has veniee ae Formula and the SIX 
methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ ending, surprise 
twist or dramatic punch, is analysis is accompanied by the 
“thumb-nail”” synopses of 100 of the best published ‘‘short- 
shorts.”’ It is instructive and valuable to every writer and 
easily worth $100.00 to a oy 2 author who is interested in writing 
“‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


The comedy element is important in stor 4 writin We also 
offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, whic soqresates 
unny 


the basic comedy situations and gua zes jokes an 
stories. Something ABSOL NEW Price $2.00 or $1.00 
if ordered with any of our pity clladions 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 828, 1541 N. Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 
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All Outdoors, heretofore published at 145 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles, has been purchased by a new firm, 
which includes T. G. Mauritzen, former publisher, as 
a stockholder, and is being moved to Midway Bldg., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. The new firm is incorporated as 
the Western Publishing Company of California. It is 
headed by Robert C. Kyle as president and business 
manager. Jean Jacques remains as editor and vice 
president. Mr. Jacques writes that the magazine has 
enough material on hand to carry it for at least two 
months. “If manuscripts are submitted, please bear 
in mind that Al] Outdoors is an outdoor magazine, 
featuring West-of-the-Rockies material. No verse de- 
sired.” Rates now paid are 1/, to 114 cents a word on 
publication. 


College Life, 570 7th Ave., New York, (Standard) 
is looking for sophisticated stories, with youthful and 
sexy angles. Short-stories and novelettes of 10,000 
words are considered. The rate paid for fiction is 11/, 
cents a word, on acceptance. 


Michigan Sportsman, formerly at 609 Prudden 
Bldg., Lansing, Mich., has moved its editorial offices 
to Press Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. Jan Adrian Van 
Coevering continues as editor. The new policy of the 
magazine is to pay for material on acceptance; rates, 
from 1/, to 2 cents per word. A new name probably 
will be given to the magazine to give it a wider terri- 
tory range. 

Modern Homes, Builders Exchange Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is a new monthly publication edited by 
Ralph G. Hess; Donald Bachart, associate editor. It 
is devoted to the interests of modern homes and 
gardens in Cleveland, Ohio, but intends to branch out 
shortly into a national publication. 


Black Bat Detective Mysteries, 103 Park Ave., New 
York, is a new magazine using detective fiction in 
various lengths. Percy Waxman, formerly editor of 
Woman's Home Companion, is editor. He states, 
“We will use detective mysteries only. Payment will 
be either on acceptance or publication. We are over- 
stocked and will not be in the market until January, 
1934.” 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York, has 
changed its name to Love Mirrors, evidently combin- 
ing it with Love Mirror, which was purchased by 
Macfadden Publications from the bankrupt Futura 
Publications, Inc. The magazine in its past form has 
been devoted to confession stories. 


Scandals, 98 Park Place, New York, a new monthly 
magazine devoted to “risque love stories with a sex 
angle,” desires fiction in short-story lengths of 2000 
to 5000 words and novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000. 
Payment is made at 14 cent a word, according to 
J. J. Harvey, editor. 


Freeman H. Hubbard, managing editor of Railroad 
Stories, 280 Broadway, New York, commenting upon 
the plot suggestion for a railroad story contained in 
the article, “Plot Gold’ by R. S. Gibbs, in our Sep- 
tember issue, states that the plot (undoubtedly a good 
one for a detective-story market) would not be suit- 
able for Railroad Stories. ““We do not care for stories 
based upon murder or robbery,” is his warning. 
“Especially we do not care for a story in which a 
railroad man is the villain. It is possible to get a good 
mystery story without these elements.” 


The Little Flower Magazine, P.O. Box 1317, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., a Catholic publication, is reported 
to offer a market at $5 each for short-stories of 800 
to 1200 words dealing with The Little Flower or 
her missions. 

The American Home, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y., recently wrote: “Our schedules 
are complete for many months ahead.” 


The Author & Journalist 


GREETING CARD MARKET News (By Doris Wil- 
der): Lucy Wright, editor of the R. R. Heywood 
Company, 263 9th Avenue, New York, N.Y., writes 
that she is in market at the present time for Birthday 
and Every Day material, and that she will be ready 
to review Christmas material in a few weeks. Rate of 
payment not stated. . . . E. W. Brainerd, (who, by 
the way, is one of the most helpful editors in the 
greeting card field and well worth trying to please) 
states that The Gibson Art Company, 233-241 West 
4th St., Cincinnati, O., is buying only “just a few 
extra good ideas now and then,” along “general lines 
mostly.” She warns: “Don’t count on very much for 
awhile—we are just buying occasionally.’”” The Gib- 
son company reports promptly and pays 50 cents a 
line up. . . . “We are not developing any new lines 
at this time,” writes O. Landgraf from the Greeting 
Card Division of White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., “but indications are that within the next 
two months’ time we will be in the market for Christ- 
mas and New Year verses.”” This company is reported 
to pay 35 cents a line. . . . The Bromfield Publishers, 
Brookline Village, Mass., at last information from 
W. M. Beach, was in need of verses for Father’s Day, 
Graduation, “To a New Mother,” and children’s 
verse for Mother and Father. Payment, 50 cents a line 
up. . . . The Rose Company, 24th & Bainbridge Sts., 
Philadelphia, will not be in the market until No- 
vember 1. This firm buys Christmas and Every Day 
material, paying 25 cents a line. . . . C. B. Lovewell 
writes that the publishers of the Boston Line of Greet- 
ing Cards, 1010 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., will be in market ‘“‘when we start in the new 
code—which is questionable at this writing.” . . . 
A. E. Little Co., 660 E. 22nd St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been sold out at Receiver’s Sale, according to 
signed statement of L. M. MacDonald, Receiver, and 
is not in business. . . Mail addressed to Cora 
W. Bradlee, publisher of ‘The Cora Annable Greet- 
ing Cards,’ 238 Main St., Cambridge, Mass., was 
refused at that address and returned unopened to the 
sender. . Companies not previously mentioned 
which are in the market now or probably will be 
during the month are as follows: Rust Craft Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
Every Day, Valentine, and Easter; Hall Brothers, Inc., 
Grand Avenue and Walnut at 26th, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 Bow St., 
Everett, Mass., Christmas and Every Day; The Keat- 
ing Company, Laird-Schober Bldg., N. E. Corner 22nd 
& Market Sts., Philadelphia; Liberty Greeting Card 
Co., Canton, Pa. (probably, Christmas); George C. 
Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass.; Quality 
Art Novelty Co., Everready Bldg., Thompson Ave. and 
Manley St., Long Island City, N.Y.; Norcross, 244 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.; and P. F. Volland 
Co., Joliet, Ill. Writers who are not in close touch 
with the editors of these companies would do well to 
query before submitting verses, because editorial plans 
may have changed between the time tentative ‘in mar- 
ket” dates were given and publication of this informa- 
tion. 


Shadoplay and Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, use no fiction, confining their contents to articles 
of motion-picture interest. Wm. T. Walsh is editor. 
Good rates are paid on acceptance. 


Broadway and Hollywood “Movies,” 1450 Broad- 
way, New York, is reported to be making no pay- 
ment for material used. It is suggested that authors 
who have accounts with this magazine communicate 
with the headquarters of the American Fiction Guild, 
178 Fifth Ave., New York, stating amounts due them 
and giving full details. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FOR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a = 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


HONEST ASSISTANCE BY 
A DISTINGUISHED WRITER 


No flattery or false promises. Criticism 
* (with revision if merited) $2 for the first 
3,000 words. Fifty cents per thousand there- 
after. Over 40,000 $20. Over 60,000 $25. 
Complete Rewriting (to order) $2.25 per 
1,000 words (minimum $5) New York rep- 
resentative. 10 per cent commission, 


Richard Tooker, Drawer 1359, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Author of ‘‘The Day of the Brown Horde.” 
Formerly associate editor Fawcett Publica- 
tions. 


THE EDITOR ORDERED A SERIES 


from 


An Escritoire collaborating student, featuring this new 
writer a month before the printing of his story, and 
announcing the series. Three stories of the series have 
been engaged. 

THE ESCRITOIRE individual cooperative collabora- 
tion plan brought this writer this success. It may suc- 
ceed as well with you. 


PROFESSIONAL Typing for authors who demand the BEST. 
Prose, 50c the 1000 words, Verse, 2c the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, Center Point, Texas 


FIRST AID: SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Infor- 
¢ mation for Hitch-hikers along the Lit- 
erary Highway, including 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. 
VERSE TECHNIQUE—SIMPLIFIED, including 750 PLACES 
TO SEND_ POEMS, $1. VERSE FORMS—OLD AND NEW, 
including 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. THE PRACTI- 
CAL RHYMER, handbook and Rhyme Dictionary, $1. FIRST 
AID FOR FICTIONISTS, handbook and FICTION MARKET 
LIST, $1. Any 2 books, $1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3; the five, $3.50. 
For other information, K. Prize Program, etc., send stamped 
envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


Editors want INCISIVE stories 


Let me help you get their checks. Any short 
story, or two short shorts for $1.00 plus return 
postage. 10% commission if I make the sale. 


. N. F. COOLLEY 
Wolford Hotel, Danville, Illinois 


TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


articles and books on any and all subjects: With long 
newspaper and technical experience we aid you prepare your 
ow for publication. Criticism, revision and typing, $1.50 
a thousand words. 

Fiction 


also criticised. $2.00 each 5,000 words, Full-service typing, 
a thousand. 
SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Box 668 Roswell, New Mexico 


COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


There is one sure way to find out! Get your 
7 read by an Editor! Stories I read and 
O.K. will receive Editorial consideration. 


Fourteen successful years in selling screen 
stories here in Hollywood means I CAN 
HELP YOU. 


No “copyright” or “revision” racket. 


_ Learn about this profitable market, explained 
in my FREE booklet, “Inside Facts About 
Talking Picture Stories.” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Dept. 5 215 Baine Studio Building 


Hollywood, California 
NOW 


28 Lessons 

56 Daily Reports 

24 Charts and Tables 

18 Tests 

Appendix to help you with tests) 


A Complete and Fascinating Self-Study 
course (without service) 


$5.00 


Creative Ability Developer 
By David Raffelock 


This splendid course Is for every writer. It Is a 
scientific, psychological and modern method of de- 
veloping creative literary ability. Every writer may 
profit from it. Hundreds have. This is a course that 
has received more enthusiastic approval than any 
other book, course, or writer-aid we have published. 
Purchased and praised by such well-known authors 
as George Brenn, James W. Routh, Ray Nafziger, 
Barry Scobee, Edward Parrish Ware, George C, 
Shinn and many others. 


Partial Ilst of Lessons: How to Create a Literary 
Background for Yourself, Regulating Your Source 
of Inspiration, How to Use Aids for Writers, What 
Kind of Imagination Have You, The Equipment for 
Creative Writing, Drama—What It is and How to 
Create It, The Relation Between Creative Imagina- 
tlon and the Subconscious Mind, Analysis of What 
Editors Want, Determining Your Aptitude for 
Writing Essays, Articles, Book Reviews, Plays, 
Novels and Poetry. 


INCLUDED IN THE CHAPTERS OF THE 
COURSE is a complete book on fiction writing, one 
of the most professional and practical ever writ- 
ten. The chapters of this book are: The Quality 
That Makes Stories Sell, Why Editors Have Ta- 
boos, Debunking Plot, The Show Window of Fic- 
tion, How to Make Puppets Live, Keeping the 
Reader Interested and The Business of Selling 
Stories. 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
BUY AN EXPENSIVE COURSE AT ONLY $5! 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Newly launched and projected experimental or 
“little” magazines are the following: Pegasus, 58 W. 
55th St., New York; using short-stories, timely 
articles, poems, at 1/4, cent a word; Margaret Southard, 
editor. The Literary Arts and The American Scene, 
45 W. 35th St., New York; two new magazines 
launched by a group of editors; no payment. 


Master Detective has been combined with True 
Detective Mysteries, a companion magazine published 
by the Macfadden Company, 1926 Broadway, New 
York. John Shuttleworth is editor. The magazine 
uses true accounts of crime solution, paying good 
rates on acceptance. 

Exotic, 1317 Spruce St., Philadelphia, is a new bi- 
monthly magazine of fiction which will, however, use 
only short-stories translated from foreign periodicals. 


The Church School Publications Syndicate Bureau, 
420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio, is a branch of the 
Church School Publications of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and does not offer an independent 
market for manuscripts. Alfred D. Moore, editor, 
writes: “All of the material which we syndicate ap- 
pears in one or the other of our four story papers, 
Classmate, Target, Portal, and Picture Story Paper. 
The syndicate is a very informal one. Other church 
school publications, for the most part, use our mate- 
rial simultaneously with us.” 

The Board of Religious Education, Evangelical 
Synod of North America, 1712 Chouteau Ave., which 
issues Boys’ Companion, Girls’ Friend, Children’s 
Comrade, and Evangelical Tidings, secures its serials 
for the most part through a church school syndicate, 
but buys short-stories, articles, and some poems for 
these magazines directly from writers. Payment is at 
about 1/4, cent a word on publication. 

Sweetheart Stories, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Dell), is now published every other week instead 
of monthly. 

School Activities, Topeka, Kans., which calls for 
articles on high-school extra-curricular activities, ex- 
plains the term by stating that such activities include 
athletics, debate, music, community programs, student 
government, parties, clubs, etc. It is edited by C. R. 
Van Nice and pays rates of 14 to 1% cent a word on 
publication. 

Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., New York, is reported 
to be practically closed to material unless it is very 
outstanding. 

The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., is overcrowded with material at the 
present time. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Stars and Stripes, Washington, D. C., requires 
that all contributions must be submitted gratis. 


Short Shorts, which was announced for revival last 
month at 157 Christopher St., New York, will not 
be resumed, after all. Lionel White, publisher, writes 
that his refinancing plans have fallen through. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The American Weekly, 235 E. 45th St., New York, 
is offering a first prize of $1000 a year income for 
life, second of $500 a year, and eight similar prizes, 
for the best sub-titles to follow the name of the 
magazine. Four successive weekly coupons must be 
filled out by competitors. The American Weekly is 
the Sunday feature section distributed with Hearst 
newspapers. 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
pays $1 for each interesting and unusual sport fact 
accepted. Contribution must be accompanied by satis- 
factory proof. Address Joe Williams’ Column. 

The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York, has 
discontinued its cross-word puzzle contest and is no 
longer in the market for such material, writes James 
S. Warren, managing editor. 

Black Bat Detective Mysteries, 103 Park Ave., New 
York, offers prizes of $50, $20, $10, and four of $5, 
for the most original endings to a story published in 
the October issue. 

Ballyhoo, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, offers a prize 
of $25 for the “worst’’ short short-story accepted by 
it each month. For details, see the magazine. 


The annual California Medal Award, open only to 
California writers, is announced by the Common- 
wealth Club of California, Hotel St. Francis, San 
Francisco. Awards will consist of one gold and not 
more than two silver medals for best books published 
during 1933. Entries may be made by the author or 
publisher, not later than January 31, 1934. For de- 
tails, address the secretary. 

The Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo., recently re- 
turned a household hint (submitted in response to a 
notice in a contest periodical), with the notation pen- 
ciled on the manuscript: ‘Stopped buying household 
hints more than a year ago.” 

Movie Mirror, 1926 Broadway, New York, awards 
seven prizes—$20 first, $10 second, five of $1 each— 
for best letters of 200 words or less on “What you 
think about talkies, stars, or stories.” Address, “Speak 
for Yourself.” ( 


) 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


CODES AND ARTICLES 
\\g S this proper under the code?” is a question 
business writers already are putting to article 
material. The test will become universal as the 
application of N.R.A. is compieted. 

Some of the things which yielded numerous articles 
in the past are likely to be outlawed in many trades. 
The retail code, for example, subjects advertising to 
new limitations. Efficiency articles will still be wanted, 


but plans questionable under the code will be promptly 
rejected. Familiarity with codes will become indis- 
pensable to business writers. 

Temporarily, publications are flooded with N. R. A. 
material, most of it staff-written. With subsidence, 
writers will find that competition has been rid of 
abuses, but remains; that abundant room exists for 
enterprise and originality. We do not look for any 
radical change in material wanted. The cash-register 
slant will continue the one stressed. 
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list, let us supply YOU 


top sheets to match. 125 good quality, second sheets. 


sheets, good grade, carbon for making copies. 
heavy Manilla manuscript covers, to fold over manuscripts. 


ns 


Karolton envelopes, good weight, 94%2x12%, gummed flap. 

Karolton envelopes, good weight, 9x12, gummed flap. 
(For mailing manuscripts flat.) 

Karolton envelopes, 6144x9%, gummed flaps. 

Karolton envelopes, 6x9, tor one fold. 

Karolton envelopes, good weight, No. 10. 

Karolton envelopes, good weight, No. 11, for double fold. 


about 25 per cent over regular prices. 


Attenshun! Writers! ATTENJSHURB®! Please 
WE HAVE IT-- 


The Writer’s Handy Supply Cabinet 


We have been asked by hundreds of our customers, to supply an assortment of Writer’s materials in a 
quantity suited to the average writer’s needs, and HERE IT IS. It’s STANDARD EQUIPMENT, 
and each cabinet comes packed with just the things you have the greatest need for. 


We have made up this cabinet to please and satisfy the most critical user of writer’s accessories, and with 
an idea of economy, in the very face of rapidly rising prices. Many inexperienced writers find it difficult to 
choose the right supplies from catalogues or from local stores. So we have kept this in mind and made the 
selection for you. Not too much of any item, but plenty of each item needed. Our long experience in supply- 
ing writers with these materials puts us in a position to know just what your needs are. 


We carry large stocks of supplies and can fill orders the same day. We have over 2,000 customers on our 


NOTE WHAT THE HANDY CABINET CONTAINS 


125 sheets, special manuscript paper, 20 lbs., 8%x1l. (Margins ruled with red and green hair line.) 5 special, printed 


heavy chipboards, to put inside large envelope to prevent crushing. 


Everything the average writer needs, all in one package, and at a saving of should have it. 


Complete in a nice, cardboard cabinet, securely wrapped and sent POSTPAID. 
If you live east of the Rocky Mountains... 
If you live west of the Rocky Mountains..... 


A. D. Freese & Son, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana 


Send for our large, 80 page catalog of books and supplies for writers, it’s FREE. 


FREE with EACH ORDER 


We will include FREE 
one 


pare Manuscripts and 
Contest Entries,’’ a 32- 
page book by Freese & 

illets. A little book 
that has sold in the 
thousands. Every writer 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


Careful typing, 30c_ per 1000 words. Poems, %c a 
line. One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of 
awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 30c 
per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


1 HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED SINCE 1927— 


as a reliable Authors’ Agent who gets REAL RESULTS FOR 
HIS CLIENTS. Located at 433 West 34th St., New York City, 
I am right in the heart of the publishing district, and get the 
latest editorial demands as fast as issued. Send for my folder 
and learn of the SALES I AM CONSTANTLY MAKING FOR 
CLIENTS. I CAN HELP YOU AS WELL AS I HAVE 
HELPED THEM. Please address me as follows: JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Announces that 

“The DEPRESSION” is over. Now try our ‘“Get-Ac- 
quainted”’ offer for reading, full criticism and marketing ad- 
vice on one manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, at 
the merely nominal charge of ONE DOLLAR, if sent with 
return posfage. 

Also reduced charge on all types and lengths. Tell us 
what you have—fiction, articles, verse—and the length of 
your manuscript and we will give you the lowest charge 
consistent with conscientious service. 

Special attention to criticism, revision, and marketing of 
book manuscripts. 

Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank and 
clients’ references. 

EDITORS 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
6 Alex. Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


NEW YORK CITY., and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for Ali Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer's 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 20 cents $2.00 a year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send free book about the 
Creative Ability Developer. 


Name 


There's a NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


You may have a free book about David Raffe- 

lock’s new discovery in teaching creative writ- 

ing. The Creative Ability Developer has made 

all types of writing easier and has opened new 

and valuable sources of ideas for scores of 
writers. Investigate its value 
to you | 
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GET THE FIGURES 


HE idea worked, so the business man asserts. Seek 

the mathematics of the thing. What was the per- 

centage of increase? About 25%? No? Then 
how about 15%? Help the source to decide a figure 
which is about right. 

It involved some expense, of course. The remodel- 
ling—what was the contract figure? Some new fix- 
tures, too—about how much for these? 

Sales were increased, but of what lines in par- 
ticular? How was payroll affected? 

Editors of business publications are fond of figures, 
but often don’t get them. Some writers feel that 
figures are too intimate and personal to seek from a 
business man. They’re wrong. Most sources have 
their reservations, but concerning any situation valu- 
able figures, adding greatly to article value, can be 
had with skillful interviewing. 


EDITOR ADVOCATES WRITERS’ CODE 


VW HEN I was free-lancing for a living I 
formed a tremendous admiration for editors 
who gave me a quick reply and a check on 

acceptance,” says Joe Dahl, new editorial director of 

Hotel Management and Restaurant Management 

magazines, 222 E. 42d St., New York. 

Now he has an opportunity to practice what he 
preaches. His new code for the editors calls for pay- 
ment on acceptance for all articles at a rate of from 
one to five cents a word. A verdict regarding articles, 
stories or sketches must be given in three days, clos- 
ing days excepted. Ghost writing is not permitted 
and the real author must receive a by-line. 

“Our magazines were never written from a desk,” 
says Mr. Dahl. “Average issues are made up of con- 
tributions from a dozen or more writers. We know 
what our readers want. Now these men and women 
are going to earn more, be paid more quickly, and get 
the published recognition which they deserve.” 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FicLD 


Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio St., New 
York, Stanley P. McMinn, editor, writes: “We are 
particularly interested at this time in merchandising 
methods that have proved successful in use in the 
automotive field.” Payment seems to be upon publica- 
tion, rather than upon acceptance, of late. The rate 
is 1 cent a word. 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, E. W. Davidson, editor, is “especially keen to 
get short stories (with pictures wherever possible) 
about china and glass sales promotion stunts by retail 
stores.” This material, according to Mr. Davidson, 
should be written down in small space, but, he adds, 
“we will be a good market for a lot of these little 
articles.” 

Motor, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., New York, “doesn’t 
care much about playing up a big dealer,” according 
to Neil Adair, managing editor, “‘but is interested in 
ideas the little fellow can put into use.” 

Spirits, News Building, New York, N. Y., is “not 
interested just yet.” It, like numerous other liquor 
publications, awaits repeal. 

Industrial Finishing, 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is reported by a contributor to have held an 
accepted article for a year, and then, upon inquiry 
concerning it being made, to have rejected it. W. H. 
Rohr is the offending editor. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Inland Printer, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, is 
a good market for high-type articles of the trade. J. L. 
Frazier, editor and manager, criticizes the work re- 
ceived from most general writers, thus: “Too much 
of the material we receive is thin—the writer doesn’t 
go to the bottom of things and explain. Inasmuch as 
our purpose in publishing any article is to enable our 
readers, if they desire, to put the practices into effect, 
we want full explanations down to the finest detail.” 


Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y., reports a reor- 
ganization which should better conditions for its con- 
tributors. At present, it is behind in payments, but 
anticipates meeting all editorial obligations in full the 
middle of October, after which pay-day will be the 
first of month following publication. 

The American Wine and Liquor Journal, 150 Laf- 
ayette St., New York, will commence publication in 
October. It will be devoted to the interests of the 
distillery, wine and liquor industries. 

The National Purchasing Agent, 623 E. St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, announced in our last issue, 
has changed its name to The Executive Purchaser. 
Articles up to 3500 words will be considered, one- 
half cent a word being paid on acceptance. Donald 
Hogate is editor. 

The Wallpaper Magazine, 65 E. 56th St., New 
York, is no longer in the market for outside contribu- 
tions. Writes Catherine Cahill, editor, “The Wall- 
paper Association dissolved on June 30 and the maga- 
zine was taken over for publication by its former 
editor, and its former art director and circulation man- 
ager. For the present, we have decided to use only 
material written by some one in this office or by some 
one in the trade.” Formerly, the magazine was the 
official organ of the Wallpaper Association of America. 

Short Wave Radio, 1123 Broadway, New York, is 
scheduled for publication in November. The maga- 
zine will be a “fan” medium devoted to the short- 
wave field. Robert Hertzberg will be editor. 


Beer Selling, First National Bank Bldg., Houston, 
Texas, is a new monthly covering the beverage in- 
dustry of the Southwest. Ruel McDaniel is managing 
editor. 

The Pet Dealer, 63 Beekman St., New York, is 
reported more than a year behind in manuscript- 
payments, with the editor according no attention to 
letters concerning them. 

The Brewing Industry, 17 E. 42nd St., New York, 
now carries on its masthead the name of Richard E. 
Brown as publisher and editor. Since the publication 
started, there have been numerous personnel changes 
which doubtless are responsible for the fact that con- 
tributors report unsatisfactory treatment. 


Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, formerly 
owned by the Fisher Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has been sold to the Maclean Publishing Co., also of 
Toronto. 

American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., a bi-monthly, is a limited market for 
articles from 1000 to 1200 words helpful to the 
executive management, for appropriate photographs 
suitable for cover use, for a small amount of real 
humor, and an occasional verse relating to business 
or industry. From 1 to 5 cents a word is paid on 
acceptance. For additional information, write Carl 
Stone Crummett, editor. 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., L. E. Murray, editor, is temporarily 
overstocked. 

Sporting Goods Journal, Lytton Bldg., Chicago, is 
“still purchasing very little matter in the outside 
market,” according to information received from 
Ames A. Castle, editor. 
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Merchandising, Military Rd., Chevy Chase, D. C., 
is a project ip respect to which A. & J. subscribers 
are advised to exercise caution. A request for informa- 
tion of financial backing has been ignored. 

The Glass Industry has moved from 2 Duane St. to 
102 Maiden Lane, New York. G. W. Cooper is 
editor. 

Hugh M. Foster has resigned as associate editor of 
Grocery Trade News, 161 6th Ave., New York. 

The Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York, has 
promoted T. H. Kerken, formerly resident editor at 
Pittsburgh, to news editor, with headquarters in New 
York. George Ehrnstrom goes to Pittsburgh. 

Dried Fruit Record, 580 Market St., San Francisco, 
is a new Coast publication, of which H. F. Schu- 
mann is editor, F. L. Parrill, business manager. 

Automatic Packaging has been announced by the 
Mel Publishing Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Sportswear Magazine is no longer located at 1170 
Broadway, New York. A letter to that address was 
returned to sender, stamped, “Not at address given.” 

Radio Guide, Chicago, reports a correspondent, is 
entirely staff written. 

“Dais,” published by Weil, McGinniss & Sloman, 
Inc., 535 Fifth Ave., New York, Burford Lorimer, 
editor, is a new quarterly scheduled to appear shortly, 
which will circulate to the drug and cosmetic buyers 
of leading department stores and retail druggists. 

Electrical Manufacturing, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, announces Morgan Farrell has been appointed 
editor, succeeding the late Leon I. Thomas. Mr. 
Farrell has been managing editor under Mr. Thomas 
for several years. 

The Beverage Retailer, 148 W. 23rd St., New 
York, has just appeared in the form of a weekly 
newspaper for dispensers of beer, wines and other 
beverages. 

National Clothier, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, will 
not be in the market for any further material this 
year. Thomas Mullen is associate editor. 

Petroleum Age, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, is 
reported by a contributor far in arrears on manuscript- 
payments. Keith J. Fanshier, editor, is reported to be 
ignoring letters requesting payment. 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” j i 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. ‘ae 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
ompanion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the. action Magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 

8 i 
aye produ One had a musical 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Serviee—Collabora- 
— ching. 
own work appears in leadin azines. 
do ee myself what 1 offer to lor 
If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” 
P. O. Box 2602-M. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


WRITER, in the “O. Henry’ Country, 


constantly selling, offers expert 
revision, market help, 75 cents a 1,000 words, 
basic charge, $3.00. 

KENYON WADE 


137 Flint Street Ashville, N.C. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face 
to face with editors—and every day at least one of 
Bodin’s clients records a sale. 


No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with 

the publishers of Collier’s, American Magazine, 

Woman’s Home Companion and Country Home. 
SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort 
for at least 5 markets. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it 
will be returned with comments of two editors who read for 
Mr. in. Registration fee refunded if work does not prom- 
ise = Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. Enclose return 


postag 
ED ._BODIN—Author’s Executive 
151 Fifth Ave. (13th floor) New York City 


(If author later sells without cha a t - 
able—fee will be 
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A Year Magazine 


Section One has been acclaimed as one of the finest 

collections of short stories and verse. ... is 

THE one outlet for creative work, and is constant- 

ly seeking important scripts from new writers. 

50c a copy $2, four issues 
721 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVE YOUR PUBLISHED STORIES 
BOUND IN PERMANENT FORM 


A large number of stories can be bound under 
one cover with title gold-stamped on the back- 
bone. Further particulars on request. 

PRICE SCHEDULE 
Fabrikoid, color, gold-stamped 


3.50 per Vol. 


Express or parcel post charges 
are extra. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


CAN’T YOU SELL? 


Perhaps you need intelligent, sympathetic criticism 
and guidance. 

I am interested in the work of new writers, as well 
as in that of veterans. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, William Allen White, Marie Meloney, Fulton 
— and twenty other famous editors and pub- 
ishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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“| have learned more in two months 
| from you than in five years of plugging 

and newspaper writing.’’—D. M., Cali- 
fornia. 


This statement of a beginning writer, expressing his appreciation of an_ illuminating 
criticism, is like many others gratefully made to the A. & J. Criticism Staff. The comments 
and explanations of the critic came as veritable revelations to the client. An entirely new grasp 
of objectives, combined with an understanding of basic technique, was brought to him. 


Some beginning writers need more help than others. There are the long, grueling ways of 
self-education, trial and error, blind attacks on discouragement, a principle learned after months 
of painful effort, which a qualified instructor could have imparted, perhaps, in a single analysis 
and report. For many, the lone-wolf way will not suffice at all. Forty will come, and be left 
behind; fifty—sixty—a lifetime hurries past, and talent is not developed. 


No matter where you live, or what type of story you write, you can send: your manuscript 
to the A. & J. Criticism Staff with complete trust that confidential, expert service will be 
rendered you. You need have no feeling of diffidence in obtaining counsel, for professional 
writers, too, often consult The Author & Journalist for aid, and enthusiastically recommend it. 


: You will be told what is wrong with your manuscript, if there are faults; how to correct 
the latter; the markets you should try to sell. And as an additional service, free, you will 
receive the famous Progress Chart, rating the manuscript on nineteen fundamentals. The 
famous A. & J. Story Sales system, based on the --'> of over twenty thousand manuscripts, 
will go to you without additional charge. 


Fees are very reasonable—$2.00 for the first 1000 
Willard E. Hawkins, Chief of Staff. words, then 50 cents a thousand up to 10,000 words; 


H Adler, ficti itic. 
i above 10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Return postage 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, verse critic. should accompany all manuscripts. Fees payable in ad- 


vance. SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY. 


Author & Journalist Criticism Department 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


If You Wish Sales Service ---- 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales | 


Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the minute knowledge of 
a magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
i it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


| If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
. accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
i makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


sy 


1 To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and 
return postage. 


iH The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
I appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. e 


| Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.” 
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